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Jesus in Relation to Believing Men 


Prolegomena to a Christology 


by Paut E. Davies 


Jesus Curist has always been the central concern of the church, and 
Christology today has a heightened importance in the light of church 
unions, world councils, and the meeting of minds in an ecumenical 
church. Creedal statements will be hammered out, and we must learn 
how to talk about Jesus Christ. We propose to give here the prolegomena 
to a Christology, laying out some specifications and suggesting a 
methodology. 

Things have been happening in the field of Christology to give us 
concern. Albert Schweitzer recorded the rediscovery of the Jesus of 
history through a long story of struggle and suffering. Modern historical 
study of the Gospels has sharpened the picture of Jesus and his ministry 
within the limits of our sources of knowledge. The Jesus-of-history then 
was balanced by the Christ-of-faith, and they were sharply distinguished 
one from the other. Form criticism raised the question whether we had 
any sure knowledge of the historic ministry of Jesus—all we have is the 
preaching fragments, the teaching paragraphs of faith. Simultaneously 
theology moved into this field to say that even what we do have con- 
cerning the person and teaching of Jesus is not revealing but only con- 
cealing of the character of God. Faith and dogma are the real ground 
of Christian thinking. Said Brunner: “In faith we are not concerned 
with the Jesus of history as historical science sees Him, but with the 
Jesus Christ of personal testimony who is the real Christ, and whom 
John shows just as plainly as . . . the Synoptics.” Alan Richardson is 
not worried whether the miracles happened or not—they are to be be- 
lieved as signs of the dawning of the messianic age. John Knox would say 
that our knowledge of Christ does not depend upon what can be known 
about the life of Jesus. Our faith rests upon what is given within the life 
of the church. 

Kierkegaard disclaimed any interest in the impression made by the 
personality of the Jesus of history, and said that it would be enough 
to have believed that such a figure lived, taught, and finally died. The 
theologians went on to stress the theology of the Word, with no particular 
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4 Interpretation 


interest in the words actually spoken by Jesus. Today Christology is de- 
picted on the largest scale as the great Event in the divine drama, the 
act of God in the long succession of God’s acts for Israel. The heavenly 
Man or Son of Man moves by a divine plan in a kenosis and exaltation 
that involves all time. And the details of this life and ministry of love, 
sacrifice, and devotion are all but forgotten. The eyes of faith have not 
always seen the Man of Nazareth moving among the crowds of men. 

Then, too, our recent Christological discussion has dealt very largely, 
if not exclusively, with the kerygma of the early church. This kerygma 
listed in sweeping fashion the themes of apostolic preaching from the 
anticipation of prophecy to Jesus’ coming again. And in the listing, the 
life and ministry tend to be overshadowed by the preaching of the res- 
urrection and exaltation. The formulated preaching message, we are led 
to understand, made the resurrection so central that the original impact 
of Jesus in his active ministry is ignored. 

To this we may add the current stress on eschatology where every ele- 
ment is pointed toward the end-time. And the total appearance of Jesus 
is made to mark either the center of history or the end of all history. 
From certain recent discussions we would gather that Jesus or “the 
mighty Christ-event has given a new center to time,” a mid-point con- 
trolling all prior history and all future time. 

These developments in current discussions are not calculated to center 
attention on what Jesus actually said and did. Such a broad approach to 
the Fact of Jesus tends to lose contact with the Jesus of history. But 
dogmas and divine drama, tall talk of mighty act, the resurrection, the 
eschaton, all derive their content, their vitality from the historic fact that 
the Jesus of history lived and worked, preached, suffered, and died on the 
cross. It all becomes a myth if we know nothing of Jesus as he really lived 
his life on earth. And who wants to live by a myth? 

What is Christology? The term has been used, perhaps most often, in 
the narrow sense of Messiology, the effort to establish Jesus’ claim to be 
Messiah, tracing the messianic expectation in the Old Testament, demon- 
strating the divine power and dignity of Jesus, and showing the proof 
of his divine nature in the Incarnation. The full development of the 
messianic doctrine moves into the Christological controversies of the 
church fathers and the great creedal statements of the two natures. As 
such, Christology becomes a discipline of metaphysics—nowhere near 
the fact and reality of the historic Jesus. It is, of course, important to 
understand how the “church got that way,” and to establish the connec- 
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tions between the later creedal statements and the New Testament 
accounts. 

Christology does more than identify Jesus and establish his claim to 
be called Christ. We know who Jesus was, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph. We start here, and in a basic way we establish his role and func- 
tion among men. And because we know that Jesus lived his life wholly 
in the sphere of religion, our Christology is basically a description of 
Jesus’ role in religion, what he was religiously to his contemporaries and 
to the church that came after him. But as such it is not to be considered 
as a separate and self-contained discipline—if it ended in Jesus and never 
got through to God, we could do without Christology. Christology prop- 
erly understood sets the work and function of Jesus within the whole 
biblical stream of revelation: as God had revealed himself in the Old 
Testament, he continued to reveal himself and his purpose in the prim- 
itive church, and he revealed his will supremely in Jesus. Christology is 
not the whole of theology, but theology finds its center and controlling 
orientation in this field. 


It was Ritschl who regarded the whole system of Christological dogma 
as an intrusion of Greek metaphysics into the pure original gospel of 
Jesus. Donald Baillie would say that on that basis you could have Christ 
without Christology. It is, of course, true that Greek philosophy did 
greatly influence the later Christological discussions. But from our point 
of view Christology is not a secondary layer added afterward. The 
fact is, there never was a time, after the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, 
when there was a Jesus without a Christology, when Jesus was not 
religiously interpreted. Form Criticism has done strange things to the 
study of the New Testament, but one of its positive contributions is this 
insight that we can never get back to the bare Jesus of history, that Jesus 
was religiously interpreted from the beginning, even before his death and 
resurrection. Men immediately began to express what Jesus meant to 
them if only on such a minimal faith as that of the woman at Sychar: 
“Come, see a man, who told me all the things that ever I did.” 

Christology could remain a sort of descriptive study of what Jesus 
meant at each stage, to Paul, to the primitive community, to the author 
and community of the Fourth Gospel; for at each stage and in their own 
distinctive way these men and groups came to terms with Jesus and 
sought to give verbal expression to their faith in him and his work. The 
later Christologies are not to be set aside as merely secondary and purely 
derivative (1) because later Christian men within the bounds of the 
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tradition pondered the whole impression of Jesus on men, and their in- 
sights could be richer than the first raw impression; (2) because Jesus 
on occasion did speak over the heads of his first reporters. Some things 
were reported without interpretation as, perhaps, the term “Son of 
Man.” 

Most students, however, feel constrained to push back to the first con- 
tact within the historic ministry with the feeling that here we come 
closest to Jesus and can know him most directly, in that first impression 
on men. Beyond that, and beyond this descriptive analysis of a Chris- 
tology is a persistent concern to establish the authenticity of this revela- 
tion, the sure basis of Jesus’ knowledge of God. On what circumstance 
did Jesus speak so confidently of God’s kingdom, and how are men so sure 
that the love of Jesus is the love of God? This quest for a deeper ground- 
ing is of course responsible for the large metaphysical projections, but it 
may be satisfied partially on other grounds. I do not think it can be ig- 
nored as a feature of Christology, a persistent feature that influences 
deeply our conclusions in this area of thinking. 

What terms does a Christology employ? Eventually a Christology must 
be stated in current terms of our day and must employ, with adjustments, 
concepts of contemporary thinking. It has been so down through the 
centuries, and the varieties of theological construction are to be explained 
largely on this ground. This is what Jesus means to this generation! 
But for our purposes here we are hewing close to the biblical base of 
reference, and we employ, not the abstractions of modern philosophy, but 
rather the lively concrete terms and phrases of the biblical writers: “The 
Anointed One,” “Son,” “Lord,” “Savior,” “Pioneer.” These terms rep- 
resent the special categories of Christological thinking, and we must ex- 
plore them to gather their full meaning. Yet we would impoverish the 
field unnecessarily if we did not broaden the data of Christology to in- 
clude the whole range of Jesus’ action and Jesus’ impact on the whole 
life of his contemporaries. And as for these commonly recognized terms 
—they cannot be circulated and bandied about at their face value. In 
some circles of biblical study today, the impression is given that the 
student is to be tied down to the biblical thought world, the biblical word 
patterns. Now we do live by the insights and wisdom of the biblical 
world. But we must still ask, What did they intend to say? These 
are their words, but what were they trying to say by these vivid concrete 
terms? Beyond the biblical viewpoint and word patterns there are surely 
some insights which the modern mind can contribute. For example, 
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Jesus employed eschatological terms in his teaching of the kingdom and 
his place in the kingdom. But was his eschatology purely a time scheme 
in a linear order? Bultmann may be right in his understanding of this 
eschatology in the dimensions of the demand of God for radical obedi- 
ence. In other words, even the biblical basis of Christology is open to 
reconstruction and reinterpretation of terms. 


Having defined its scope and set forth its terms Christology usually 
proceeds to demonstrate its Messianism out of the Old Testament. 
(Aside from II Esdras there is little that is messianic in the Apocrypha. ) 
The hope of a messianic age is traced from the early times to its lively 
expression in the period of Israel’s oppression; but very quickly the 
student discovers a surprising lack of uniformity. In general, it is the 
vindication of Israel at the hand of God, but it may be narrowly nation- 
alistic or broadly universal, a theocracy or a return to the Davidic mon- 
archy. It may represent a restoration on earth marked by wonderful, 
even marvellous productivity, or it may be part of a new heaven and new 
earth in the Age to come. In some visions the Messianic Age lasts 400 
or 600 or 1,000 years, and then again it endures forever. From some 
pictures of the messianic age, the Messiah is missing—God rules. Usually 
the Messiah is a Son of David, a human being, blessed and favored of 
God. There are some indications of a Messiah from the priestly line 
through Levi. Daniel describes a heavenly deliverer or ruler, the Son 
of Man coming on the clouds of heaven; and in Ethiopic Enoch the Son 
of Man is identified with the Messiah-Christ. This lack of uniformity 
in the messianic hope is paralleled in the general scheme of eschatology 
and the details of the resurrection and judgment. 


In other words, the Old Testament and related literature offer no uni- 
form Messiahship into which Jesus and his career can be made to fit. He 
does not illustrate any easy process of fulfilment, the old fulfilled by the 
new. The story of Jesus’ temptation experience should tell us that he was 
bound to disappoint several lines of this older, inherited messianic hope. 
Jesus’ miracles may satisfy one feature of the traditional hope, but his 
general activity is hardly that of a conquering king of Israel. The terms 
and titles out of the Old Testament do not fit his head as easy crowns of 
rule and authority. Here and there we may feel that Jesus has his eye on 
an Old Testament passage, as in the Nazareth Sermon or the Triumphal 
Entry, but he does not give the general impression of one who is fulfilling 
a previously set pattern. He just does not fit into any contemporary mes- 
sianic framework. And the very fact that the church carefully culled 
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out and collected Old Testament proof-texts, many of them quite arbi- 
trary and out of context, is clear indication that only by great effort could 
Jesus be accommodated to the older ideals and hopes. What actually 
happened was that the new became the focus of interpretation of the 
old; what they found in Jesus became the selective principle on which to 
approach and use the old. On this principle much was passed by in the 
Old Testament in favor of what did fit the historic figure and ministry 
of Jesus. In this matter of fulfilment hindsight is always better than 
foresight, and a number of lines of Old Testament religion proved to be 
dead-end streets, cul-de-sacs. 

At crucial points Jesus simply did not fit into the Jewish life which was, 
in one sense, the outcome of Old Testament religion. His heterodox as- 
sociations with publicans and sinners, his carelessness of sabbath and 
ritual observance, his reinterpretation of the Law, all made him the icon- 
oclast of the hour. Jesus’ own parable of the patch pointed up this 
incompatibility. 

The heretic Marcion illustrates how strong was this element of the 
novel and the new and how easily the new movement could have di- 
vorced itself from the Old Testament. It is enough to observe at this 
point that Jesus gave also the parable of the disciple of the kingdom who 
bought out of his treasure things new and old. Jesus may have had to 
explain how he did not come to destroy but to fulfill; yet he did hold fast 
to the Old Testament heritage and build upon it in the main areas of his 
thinking. 

What we are saying is this: the Old Testament affords a varied and 
somewhat confused ground for strict messianism, and to approach the 
subject through the Old Testament is to wander in confused ways. If 
we must find the Messiah and the messianic hope in the Old Testament, 
let us approach it from what we know of Jesus himself. Or, better still, 
let us find the fulfillment in the larger dimension in the whole covenant 
relation, God’s great deliverance out of Egypt, the knowledge of God 
and God’s purpose for his people, the demand for righteousness, the 
whole grounding of religion in an ethical relation. On this foundation 
Jesus built, he talked about fulfilling the law and the prophets, overall 
coverage, and these basic religious lines come to their culmination in 
Jesus’ teaching and ministry. Here too in the Old Testament we find the 
prophetic consciousness and the way God communicates his word and 
will to his prophets. The relation of Jesus to the Old Testament proph- 
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ets was clear and close, a relation far more distinct than can be detected 
by means of messianic terms and titles. 

Old Testament religion may not afford a clear pattern for the messi- 
anic hope and its fulfillment, but in its deeper convictions it gives us the 
essential ground for a true Christology. God’s purpose for his people, 
God’s steadfast love for men, God’s call to the prophets, the moral and 
ethical understanding of religion—these and other affirmations and as- 
sumptions of Old Testament religion are assumed in the new revela- 
tion, and in turn give basic direction to the new faith. Without the rich 
carry-over from the Old Testament, Christology could and does easily 
change to Jesus-olatry, and everything goes out of focus. God is still 
God to his people, in the old and in the new. 

The next stage in the Christological inquiry is to be found in the faith 
and life of the primitive church. This approach, we feel, is correct on 
two counts: (1) this living faith is the outcome of Jesus’ life and ministry, 
and his touch is to be seen in all the community, its thinking, its litera- 
ture: (2) it is out of this on-going movement that we have the Gospels 
which are our most direct account of Jesus’ words and work. Form 
criticism deals with Gospel materials in the living situation of the believ- 
ing church. To approach the center of New Testament Christology from 
this angle may seem strange and indirect, but the actual fact is that as we 
handle our Gospels, we are looking at Jesus through the eyes of the be- 
lievers of the primitive Christian church. 

Taking this vantage point we immediately remind ourselves of the 
basic continuity involved. The result must bear some relation to the 
original force, and that original force must be gauged in terms of the 
outcome. F. C. Burkitt stated the matter thus: “No account of Jesus is 
at all adequate which leaves mighty results which issued from that life 
wholly unaccounted for.” Our inventory of powerful religious forces 
and factors in this subsequent area after the Cross carries tremendous im- 
plications of what transpired before the Cross. Why in the primitive 
church is Jesus central for faith? Why is religion so personally related 
to God as Father and men as sons? Why do we hear so much of faith 
and forgiveness and hope, if all of these were not somehow connected 
originally with the Jesus of the historic ministry? The most natural in- 
ference is that the original impulse in Jesus was of this character. 

At the same time we must be ready to recognize a true development 
upon the original, a faithful explication of what was already present in 
the first stage. For example, most of us would say that Paul’s stress on 
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faith and love in a universal setting are not radically new with Paul, but 
represent a true understanding of Jesus’ own religion. 

That additions were made on the first impress of Jesus can hardly be 
doubted. There was a systematization of the preaching in the kerygma 
of the church. (Certainly Jesus was not a systematic theologian.) Spec- 
ulation laid tribute on a wider range of ideas to give fuller expression to 
what Jesus meant to men. So the Logos doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, 
the high priestly Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, or Paul’s 
speculation on the Cosmic Christ or the Pre-existent Christ. All such 
additions are to be checked by, related to, and explained in terms of 
the original historic impact of Jesus. They take their true color and 
form from the historic Jesus. In other words, the Christology of the 
primitive church stands in the stream of faith issuing from Jesus, is to 
be considered as a most significant part of the total impact of Jesus, 
and is of a piece with that original impact. 

In assaying the Christological statements of the early church we would 
make a number of observations: (1) with all the central emphasis on 
Jesus, they assumed all the while the God who raised and glorified 
Jesus. Jesus is seen in the field of God, and God is the ultimate power 
and final frame of reference. God was not obscured but made more 
vividly alive in action in and through their devotion to Jesus, their Lord. 

(2) A second observation is inspired by their apparent neglect of 
Jesus-in-the-flesh in favor of the Risen Lord. Actually they assumed the 
earthly ministry of Jesus as part of the whole action, the total fact. Form 
Criticism tells us that all the while they were living by the memory of 
Jesus, they were controlling their preaching, teaching, community 
living by the colorful memory of what he had said and done. The Gos- 
pels were produced by the early church because they never forgot these 
words and stories—by these things they lived. 

(3) The third observation concerns the variety of names used for 
Jesus in this period. Need we enumerate them? Lord, Christ, Son, Holy 
and Righteous One, Prince of Life, Servant, the Head, Shepherd and 
Bishop, High Priest, Mediator, Heir of all things, Author of salvation, 
the Lamb! You can complete the list. These early Christians seemed to 
delight in every new, rich term. The names themselves witness to their 
sense of Jesus’ broad impact on their world, his rich contribution to 
their lives—as though no single term or title could express the meaning 
he had for them. They were struggling to give expression to the fact of 
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Jesus. When they tried to answer the question, “Who then is this?” 
(Mark 4:41), language seemed too limited to body forth an answer. 

(4) There is a fourth observation on these early Christological dec- 
larations. Men knew Christ by what he did for them. As Moberly 
phrased it, Christology is soteriology. Or as J. K. Mozley stated it, 
“There is in the New Testament no speculative Christology divorced 
from the Gospel of the Savior and of the salvation He brings.” Even 
the cosmic height of Paul’s Christology rises out of his sure sense of 
Christ’s saving work. These early Christians were not seeking abstract 
definitions—their language was experiential, functional, confessional, 
the song-language of the Redeemed! Paul, for example, started his 
Christology from the experience of what Christ had done for him in his 
own conversion, and Paul is found to be interested in what Christ did as 
Redeemer, Revealer—far more than in an abstract doctrine of his person 
carefully scaled in reference to the Godhead. A word from Melancthon 
is a propos at this point: “This is the knowledge of Christ, namely, 
the knowledge of his benefits, not the contemplation of his nature and 
the modes of his incarnation.” Such observations as these may give some 
direction in any approach to this rich field of primitive Christology. 

Now, at last, after this devious course, we come to the heart of the 
matter, our central concern, the Christology of the Synoptic Gospels. 
What is the best approach? Where shall we focus our study? What 
techniques should we employ in handling this material? 

(1) The Synoptic Gospels are Christological through and through. 
That is the first observation to be made. The very appearance of the 
Gospel of Mark is an affirmation that the resurrection and its prelude 
in the Cross, important as they were in the early church, are not enough 
to account for the faith of the church vested in Jesus Christ; the story of 
his deeds, Mark says, is vitally important. And Matthew and Luke 
would add the record of his words. These Gospel writers give us a selec- 
tion of those acts and teachings calculated to produce a living faith in 
Jesus, with each part contributing to the total impression. Only such an 
extended account is sufficient to justify the convictions of the church 
centering in Jesus. This historical stuff is thus, from the point of view 
of the evangelists, the raw material for Christology. The Cross and the 
Resurrection are not to be isolated from the whole ministry. With all 
their sense of the importance of the dying and rising Messiah, the Gos- 
pels would trace the creative center to the living historic Jesus. 
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Of course, we must recognize that the evangelists are not concerned 
with the personality of Jesus in our modern sense of the term. But they 
come close to it, for they detail the story of this person-in-action, this 
person-in-relation-to men and God, and their story lives by the surprises 
in words and deeds that come from him. Thus the Gospel writers en- 
courage us to keep close to the historic words and acts of Jesus, as we 
pursue our Christological inquiry. 


(2) In our second observation at this point we raise a serious question 
as to the adequacy of the names and titles to carry the burden of Chris- 
tology. The usual procedure is to wring from the titles applied to Jesus 
their fullest meaning out of the Old Testament background, contem- 
porary usage, and application to Jesus. Titles are convenient handles to 
us, but they are just too easy to compass the whole fact of Jesus. The 
titles themselves have to be given content; as Hoskyns has observed, 
“If the titles be detached and considered by themselves, they are found 
to possess no precise meaning and therefore provide no fixed point of 
exegetical departure.” And no single title, even fully defined, has been 
found to cover all Jesus was to men. If the terms are inherited from 
earlier usage, they have to be remade to fit the historic fact. For ex- 
ample, the term prophet was popularly applied to Jesus, and much in 
Jesus’ spirit and message is akin to the Old Testament prophets. But 
Jesus lived not in prophetic anticipation but in the very midst of 
realization. 


The title, Christ, the Anointed One, is commonly given to Jesus. The 
term in itself was used in an elastic sense, and in popular account meant 
the Davidic King. Jesus did not actually apply the title to himself, and, 
as C. H. Dodd has stated, “Jesus never did put forward explicitly a claim 
to be Messiah.” Others used it of Jesus, but there was no public an- 
nouncement until the final trials, and even there Jesus’ assent to the 
term can be questioned. Probably, by public pressure Jesus had to come 
to terms with the Messiah-idea, but when the title was applied to him, 
he quickly sought to define it by reference to other conceptions. Jesus 
did not choose to be recognized as the Messiah. F. C. Grant has said, 
““, . to the very end of [Jesus’] life his Messiahship was a heavy burden 
but one from which he could not set himself free... .” And as Jesus 
reinterpreted it he almost completely transformed it. The term, Christ, 
in this interpreted sense, did finally win the field. 

“Son of Man” was apparently Jesus’ own favorite self-designation, and 
the term has Old Testament precedent, whether in Daniel, or Ezekiel, 
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or Enoch, or the Psalms. At certain points Jesus used it in the sense of 
the heavenly man in Daniel. But elsewhere it sounds like the suffering 
prophet or the humble human man. In its whole meaning on the lips of 
Jesus the title is unique and new. The fact that the early church did not 
pick up this favorite title of Jesus might indicate that they did not grasp 
its true significance. 

The term of address, “Lord,” if applied to Jesus during his ministry, 
implied respect, obedience, and authority. It could not have had the 
Septuagint sense of a title for God. Later on, part of its meaning 
must have come from its Old Testament usage, but as Donald Baillie has 
said, “No man can say, Jesus is Lord, apart from a knowledge of what 
Jesus actually was as a human personality in the days of his flesh.” 

As for “Servant of the Lord,” Suffering Servant,” the early chapters in 
Acts are the first clear application of the ideas involved to Jesus. Jesus 
may have embraced the role of the Suffering Servant—it cannot be posi- 
tively proved. 

The title “Son,” “Son of God,” seems to hold the nearest possibility to 
being adequate for Jesus, yet hardly in the sense of Messiah as Mark 
used it, and not in the sense of Davidic Son-King. Jesus used the term 
“Son” as suggestive of the religious relation to God in terms of full obe- 
dience, intimate knowledge, and moral likeness. This term ties into 
Jesus’ distinctive address to God as Abba, Father, and it is wholly in 
harmony with the whole personal level of this new manner of religious 
living. 

The use of these scattered titles as a whole represents a sort of “catch- 
as-catch-can” attempt to grapple with the facts of Jesus. To quote Hos- 
kyns again—“The significance of the titles . . . [is] set hidden and em- 
bedded in the teaching and action of Jesus . . . The Messiah, the Son 
of God, the Son of Man are terms which, if they be detached from the 
concrete setting of the teaching of Jesus, have no clear and precise 
meaning.” 

(3) We go on to our third observation: the totality of Jesus’ words and 
deeds affords the solid ground of Christological study. Our estimate 
should be made out of the whole impression of Jesus in action. He 
would have it so; he would be judged on this basis: “Art thou he that 
cometh ... ?” “Go and tell John the things which ye hear and see: the 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk . . . etc.” The miracles are dem- 
onstrations of the powers of the Kingdom breaking into the world through 
the ministry of Jesus. The exorcisms are the victory over forces of evil: 
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“If I by the finger of God cast out demons, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you.” Thus Jesus in this miraculous activity is directly re- 
lated to the kingdom’s coming.” 

But the works and words of Jesus are not to be separated, for they 
originate from the same person and are within the compass of his single 
purpose. He was the channel of the kingdom’s power, asserting God’s 
victory over demonic forces of evil, bringing release to men, the forgive- 
ness of sin, the breaking of the shackles of sin and death. We properly 
seek messianic significance in both works and words. 


In his teaching Jesus speaks with absolute authority, even over against 
God’s law; he claims to take his position in fulfillment of God’s long 
plan; he knows the Kingdom is at hand; he takes for granted that he 
knows God’s will and stands within the very kingdom itself. His sure 
touch in the parables is witness to this interior knowledge. This is not 
hearsay or careful speculation—he knows that the kingdom is like this, 
he is absolutely sure that God forgives the Prodigal! With the same 
assurance he foretells the crisis at hand and God’s vindication of him 
out of death! 


Neither should we miss the messianic bearing of Jesus’ own character 
in action—in love for men, sympathy, mercy, forgiveness. The Gospels 
record these details in the total picture, and the church has picked up this 
clue to say that God is like that! The Christology of word, act, and in- 
fluence in the Gospel account may not be couched in explicit terms, 
but it is there, to be read and understood. 

(4) Our fourth and final observation here deals with original events 
in this Christological account, how the Gospel writers understood and 
how we can understand. For this record of these historic events comes 
to us through the response of faith, the faith of those who first saw and 
heard and the faith of the church and the evangelist. From the very 
beginning Jesus registered with men.: The historical event would in- 
clude both the original impact and men’s believing response. It is not 
easy to describe the impact of Jesus on men, but the evangelists recognize 
the startling dimensions of it as they record the amazement of men, 





1. May we make this observation at this point: In the early chapters of the Gospels Jesus’ 
first and primary concern is with the Kingdom, heralding its coming and suggesting its char- 
acters. (Now we cannot depend absolutely on the chronological ordering of this material.) Only 
toward the end, Caesarea Philippi and afterwards, does Jesus’ own role stand out. I get the 
distinct impression that Jesus thinks of himself at all times as an Agent of the Kingdom, and 
certainly his personal significance must always be understood within the context of the King- 
dom, its character, its power, its coming. This is not merely the background—this is the atmos- 
phere, the total movement in which he gladly lives and works and makes his contribution. 
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the wonder of the crowd. Jesus came to seek and to save the lost. He 
declares the forgiveness of sins. His message demanded a decision. His 
parables claimed from men an understanding hearing and often a new 
decision of duty. His impact on the world of that time was a mighty 
force to change life from fear to confidence, from anxiety to hope and 
trust. 

The forceful impact of Jesus cannot be adequately described apart 
from men’s response, their positive religious reaction in repentance, faith, 
loyalty, obedience, trust, new hope in life. Men responded to Jesus with 
radical changes in their whole religious life. Even when men rejected 
Jesus and turned in hostility against him, their response is indicative also 
of the impact he made originally upon them. 

What we are saying is that this faith, this trustful response does not 
obscure our true picture of Jesus. On the contrary this faith was part of 
the original event: Jesus-in-relation-to-believing men—this is the raw 
material of Christology, or rather, this is Christology in its pristine form. 
Christianity began as Christology in the first encounter when Jesus 
elicited the response of faith. 

In sum, this approach to Christology does not solve all the problems; 
neither does it resolve the intricate mystery in God or man. It leads away 
from metaphysical projections and leads in the direction of religious and 
moral relationships which people can, in a measure, understand. (It 
would be tragic, if Christology should take Jesus away from the common 
man!) Less reliance should be placed on title-research, more on the his- 
toric acts and words of Jesus’ own ministry. And here in the Gospel 
record, the material is already conditioned toward Christology by the 
impact-and-response character of the record in the Gospels. We would 
insist, then, that Christological statements must always be made in 
closest contact with the Gospel record of what he said and what he did, 
which means that we must let the record itself speak of what was in Jesus. 











In Search of Christ’s Presence 
A Meditation 


by Otto A. PIPER 


Tue Gospel story is full of surprises. Of course, we are familiar with it 
since childhood days, and we know large portions of it by heart. It is all 
so simple: just believe it! Yet in some quiet evening hour, or perhaps 
while we are riding on a crowded subway train, there is an episode of 
Jesus’ life, or one of his familiar sayings that plunges like a stone into the 
calm pond of our soul. It suddenly appears in an entirely new light, and 
seems quite strange when confronted with what we call our normal life. 
One of those disquieting words is the admonition Jesus gives to his dis- 
ciples as he teaches them on the Mount. “Ask,” he says, “and it shall 
be given to you, seek and you shall find, knock and it shall be opened to 
you” (Matt. 7:7). We remember a similar injunction in the prophet 
Isaiah, where God invites his people by saying, “Seek the Lord, while 
he may be found, call upon him while he is near” (Isa. 55:6), or when 
God says through the mouth of another prophet, “When you seek me 
with all your heart, I will be found by you” (Jer. 29:13-14). 

But in those prophetic passages the Lord spoke to people who had 
deserted their God, who had gone astray in the ways of their imagina- 
tions and desires and speculations, and who were then invited to return 
to him. Those Israelites, who had lost all that makes life worthwhile and 
meaningful, were well advised indeed to turn about and seek him who 
alone is capable of giving peace to the restless heart and meaning and 
goal to the busy will. With Jesus, however, it was different. He ad- 
dressed himself to men whom he had already called into his company 
and who had given up everything they had in order to follow him. Why 
should they, and why should we, who believe to have everything in 
Christ, be told to act as though we were empty and poor, and to begin 
again to ask and seek and knock? 

Of all the blessings that he had offered us with one hand, Jesus would 
seem to rob us with the other by proclaiming these imperatives, were 
it not for the fact that his commandments were coupled so intimately 
with his promises. “For those who ask shall receive, those who seek shall 
find, and the door shall be opened to those who knock.” At first sight, 
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however, even those promises do not sound too well in our ears. Are they 
not grossly exagerrated in their unqualified and universal form, similar 
to the enticing words of those who try to sell us on utopian hopes! How 
utterly their optimistic outlook seems to be contradicted by our experi- 
ence! We all remember with some bitterness those unpleasant moments 
of our life when in our distress we came to people in a position to assist 
us, yet Our requests were turned down. Or do we not all harbor recol- 
lections of périods of our life, when we had lost another person’s love or 
friendship or confidence or respect, and no effort would avail to bring the 
cherished good back to us? Or is it not true that often in hours of 
loneliness and dejection, when we longed for the sympathy of another 
heart, we were left alone, and those whom we approached seemed to 
take no interest in our affliction and had no time and thought for us? 

Yes, excessive and utopian those promises would be, if Jesus wanted 
thereby to proclaim a rule of social life. True, he does not expressly 
state whom we should ask, what we should seek, and at which door we 
should knock. The mysterious way in which he expresses himself is meant 
to test the disciples’ understanding. Since he, who through the prophets 
invited his people to seek, made it plain to them that it was he, their 
God, whom they should seek, we shall certainly not fail, when we assume 
that by using similar language Jesus advised his followers to seek him. 
To those who were then with him it was an encouragement to advance 
to a deepened understanding of Jesus and to a richer appreciation of the 
privilege they enjoyed in being his followers and, thus, to a closer fel- 
lowship with him. The Disciples needed such an admonition, for, as the 
Evangelists inform us, there were many occasions, when the Twelve did 
not understand their master. Only after the sorrow of the Cross did they 
begin to realize all the riches and the bliss possessed in Jesus. 


Ask 


How much we resemble the Disciples! We, too, realizing our weak 
faith, address ourselves to Jesus and beg him to increase our faith, just 
as though faith were something that could be poured into man from the 
outside. Jesus reminds us, through his commandment, that the only way 
faith can increase is through obedience to the guidance he gives us. His 
imperatives are not meant to impose a new and heavy burden upon our 
weak shoulders, but rather to enable us to grow in spiritual strength. 

Considerations like these may guide us as we attempt to apply Jesus’ 
counsel to ourselves. It is not by chance that all the four Evangelists 
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are agreed in telling us the Gospel story in the same manner, that is, first 
describing the earthly ministry of Jesus, and then bearing witness to his 
resurrection. By devoting so much space to Jesus’ life in Galilee and 
Judaea, as a teacher, healer, leader, and controversialist they want to 
remind us that the risen Christ who reigns from heaven is the same 
who lived here on earth, and that he is as close to us and all his followers 
throughout the ages as he was then to the Apostles. His heart has not 
changed by the fact that in ascending to the Father he has left behind 
the toil, sorrow, and suffering of this world. That heart still beats with 
the love and compassion for all people as it did in the days of Tiberius 
the Emperor. But the Gospel story also discloses to us that the man of 
Galilee was the Son of God, and that in their human intercourse with 
him the Twelve already had communion with God himself. Thus, in 
looking for him we should not scan the heavens for supernatural signs 
and manifestations, but rather we should be prepared to find him in the 
normal course of history here on earth. 


What then does Jesus mean when he enjoins us to ask? I think it is in 
the first place that we should ask for the right awareness of his presence. 
In our faith we are likely to be like the Disciples on the road to Emmaus. 
They believed that the man Jesus whom they had known had been a 
man of God. Yet they did not realize that it was he in whom they be- 
lieved, who was with them. Belief in Christ, as they understood it, was 
the fervent hope of a glorious future event in which they, too, would par- 
ticipate. They had not yet understood that that future had become a 
present experience, and that they were privileged to enjoy a wonderful 
communion with the risen Lord in their present life. Thus it is not, 
strictly speaking, the presence of Jesus for which we have to ask. He is 
present with his believers everywhere and at all times. We do not have 
to invoke him in order that he should come down from heaven and help 
us. But, as a rule, we do not allow his presence to enter into our aware- 
ness and to make itself felt in our heart. The reason for that failure is 
pitifully obvious. We do not sufficiently appreciate his presence among 
us, and, thus, our salvation. If we did we would wish that his presence 
should become a personal experience to us, and one that we would feel 
permanently. It is on account of the dullness of our heart that he has to 
stir us up and to incite us to ask for a deepened sense of that infinite love 
he has shown for us. 


By combining commandment and promise, our Lord makes us realize 
the paradox of love. True love is a sympathy granted to us spontaneously 
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and apart from any merit of ours. But unless he who receives love un- 
derstands its nature, he will obtain only its outward manifestation, not 
its heart. Love must be cherished as something to be desired and asked 
for, if it is to be truly appreciated. The little girl, for example, who begs 
her mother to love her, knows that mommy loves her. Nevertheless she 
is incessantly asking to be loved, and that, not because she is egotistic or 
because she is afraid that that love might be withdrawn, but rather be- 
cause she instinctively recognizes the nature of love and thus realizes 
the difference between kindness and love. He who wants kindness is in- 
terested in the gift, he who asks for love is interested in the person, who 
loves him. 

Do we now realize how little we appreciate the Saviour’s love as long 
as we accept it simply as something that, helpful and precious as it may 
be, is nevertheless more or less a matter of course. I am afraid that in 
our dealing with Christ we are like customers who come to the super- 
market and pick up a fruit or another commodity, because it is offered 
at a bargain price, while we should rather resemble a person who sees 
a beautiful flower in his neighbor’s garden, which he would like to have. 
He knows that no money in the world would buy it yet that a simple re- 
quest will suffice to make it his own. It is not for his sake then that 
Jesus wants to be asked, as though by means of this prerequisite he 
wanted to enhance either his prestige or our dependence on him, but 
rather by means of our request he will enable us to probe the depth of 


his love and its infinite value, and thus to teach us gratitude and 
appreciation. 


What, then, specifically does Jesus expect us to pray for? Not in the 
first place the gifts, which through his presence he is able to impart to 
men, for by calling us he has already put himself at our disposal, and thus 
in him God has imparted to us all the gifts that make human life mean- 
ingful and worthwhile. Nor can the good to be requested be the remis- 
sion of our sins only, nothwithstanding the fact that life would be worth- 
less without it. But that the Saviour is among us is the very evidence that 
our sin has been forgiven. The remission of our sins is not a hurdle that 
we have to take first in order to enjoy the other gifts of Christ’s presence. 
Watch the people who came to Jesus. Some of them were aware of their 
sins and shortcomings, while others were not. But none of them ap- 
proached him just for the pardon of his sins. They were craving for the 
privilege of a life in his presence, and as they received the evidences of 
his grace and lovingkindness they did not need any further assurance that 
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their sins had been taken away from them. Nor did our Lord make 
such a demand. Those who had come into contact with him were merely 
told that they should live worthy of that new life which they experienced 
in communing with him. What we need, then, and what we have to ask 
him for, are two things. Firstly, may he make us sense the greatness and 
the unmerited nature of his love by which he died for us, so that our 
sins should be a matter of the past. Secondly, may his presence become 
so real to us that we begin to realize the privilege of the new life we are 
enabled to live with him. The efforts of our will, no matter how sincere 
and energetic they are, will never avail to engender the right state of 
our mind unless Jesus himself has revealed his presence to us. Apart from 
it we may have convictions and sentiments that are based upon propo- 
sitions in which we believe. But lofty as they may be, they will vanish as 
this life ends. They are not the everlasting life which he has promised 
to us and which consists in the communion with the Risen Lord. 


Seek 


What more, we feel, do we need in our spiritual life once we have re- 
ceived the assurance that God is present among us through the risen 
Christ, just as Jesus was present among his disciples? Yet Jesus enjoins us 
not only to ask but also to seek. Life in his presence is obviously more 
than the realization of the things he has done for us. Jesus intimates in 
such parables as the Treasure in the Field, and the Pearl of Great Price 
that for the believers, treasures lie ready which, thus far, however, are 
still hidden to the eyes of their minds. 

Unlike a great man whose life work comes to an end in his death, our 
Saviour’s work extends beyond his death, because he is the eternal Son 
of God. While his earthly ministry and sacrifice are sufficient to remove 
the obstacles which prevent us from having communion with God, our 
fellowship would never become a reality but by the fact that the Risen 
One, far from sitting idle in heaven, is rather at work like his father. 
These considerations should guide us when we attempt to discover what 
it means that we should seek him. We must find our risen Lord. But 
where should we seek him? We know that he is in heaven constantly 
making intercession for us. But that fact, by itself, is utterly mysterious 
for us because we live on earth, and our minds are not capable of forming 
any idea of the Lord’s heavenly existence. Hence he would hardly expect 
us to seek him in heaven. In our perplexity, the Apostle Paul may give us 
some guidance. He speaks of the church as the body of Christ intimat- 
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ing, thereby, that our Lord continues his work from heaven by means 
of the spiritual activity of the church here on earth. 

As we look at the church, however, we can easily understand why 
Jesus tells us to seek him, though the church is actually close to us. For 
is it not this very church which constantly hides from us the presence of 
Christ? Are we not tempted time and again to criticize our church, its 
ministers, and our fellow-Christians, because, in the light of our faith, 
their shortcomings are so obvious to us? Are we not often inclined to 
think that God is more pleased with those outside the church than with 
its people? And is not this fact the reason why so many Christians think 
that the true life of faith is the one they live in the seclusion of their mind 
and heart? Many of us consider participation in the life of the church 
a matter of social convention, but never the center of spiritual life. And 
yet, is it not amazing that this very church, despite all its undeniable 
shortcomings and faults, has maintained its existence throughout the 
centuries! Should we not marvel at the fact that it is not through the 
religious individualist, no matter how profound or lofty his religion, but 
rather through the missionaries and preachers and teachers of the church 
that faith is engendered in the world. Imperfect and sinful as the mem- 
bers of the church may be, their trespasses and sins can never detract 
from the persuasive and convicting power of the gospel. 


The explanation of this strange fact lies in the spiritual life of the 
church. Unlike the devotional activities in other religions the spiritual 
life of the church is animated by an impulse which makes people critical 
of themselves and dissatisfied with the spiritual level they have thus 
far reached. That impulse is nothing less than the Risen Christ’s opera- 
tion in his body, the church. The awareness of that fact comes to light in 
the church’s conviction that apart from Jesus as head and center of the 
church, its activities and even its existence would be devoid of meaning. 
Nor is that conviction shaken by the different and often contradictory 
views of Jesus held in various quarters of the church. 


How mysteriously Christ deals with us! When the Son of God be- 
came man he chose to live under conditions that seemed to be least ap- 
propriate for God. Not only did he take upon himself the weariness and 
the hunger and the disappointments of human life, but he also accepted 
the necessity to suffer and to die. Nevertheless how glorious the earthly 
ministry of Jesus appears in comparison with the body he assumed in his 
resurrection. From the Gospels the brightness of his sinless life has ra- 
diated through the ages. There is little splendor, however, that comes 
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from the church. Herein we see the love of the Risen Lord that, far from 
shunning the company of sinful people, he is present in their midst as 
the Lord who has made himself their servant. He is willing to endure his 
followers’ weakness and failures, because he is anxious to carry out God’s 
plan, according to which man is to live in communion with his Maker. 
The only way in which that goal can be reached is by God’s taking the 
initiative and making his purpose felt in human lives. This our Father 
does through the work of the Son in the church. 

There is no other way by which salvation can be brought about. For 
example, the Bible by itself would not suffice. Despite its infallible mes- 
sage and its miraculous preservation, its value would differ by degree 
only from that of other great books of mankind, such as the epics of 
Homer or the plays of Shakespeare, were it not for the fact that the 
Apostles and unending generations after them, had borne witness to its 
supreme significance. Similarly the assurance of salvation cannot be 
founded upon the supranatural dignity of the priestly or the episcopalian 
ministry, as the Church of Rome contends. In view of the patent short- 
comings of the church’s ministers their services by themselves would 
never move us to acceptance. But we notice how down to the present 
day the preaching and teaching office of the church is authenticated by 
the witness of the believers, whose lives have been changed and whose 
souls have been lifted up above the chores and worries of daily work. 
It is through them that the church is kept alive through the ages. Behind 
the believers’ feeble and wavering faith we discern Jesus Christ the Risen 
One at work in his church. 

We will probably feel least reluctant to recognize the truth of that 
statement when we look at the heroes and leaders of faith. But even then 
let us heed the Lord’s commandment, and seek. Perhaps that which 
impresses us in those people is the energy and obstinacy with which they 
have disciplined themselves rather than the work of him who prompted 
them to do so. Seeking Christ himself in his followers should lead us to 
the depth of our own heart and should open our eyes to the wonderful 
fact that the source of our spiritual unrest and discontent is no one else 
but the Lord himself. 

This experience should, finally, make us willing to set out for the last 
and most difficult search, that is, to seek Christ in those also who confess 
him as their Lord but agree least with us on theological, ecclesiastical, 
and spiritual matters. When will that glorious day come, when we shall 
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comprehend that they, too, would not continue to call upon his name, 
but for the fact that he was in their midst? 


The more faithfully we seek the presence of the Lord, the more nu- 
merous are the areas of church life, in which we find him. Take for ex- 
ample, the church’s sacramental life. We reject the Romanist view, 
according to which the priest is able, in a kind of magic action to trans- 
form the earthly elements into heavenly energies which, if rightly ad- 
hibited, will redemptively operate upon the faithful recipient. According 
to our Protestant conviction the only rationale for our belief in the sacra- 
ments’ efficacy is the Lord’s commission to administer them in his name. 
But how then to explain the fact that we continue the sacramental prac- 
tice though we are unable rationally to explain their efficacy? Some will 
ascribe it to the credulity or the conservatism of the churches. It would 
be more correct, however, to say that what moves us to use the sacra- 
ments is the hold the Risen Lord has on our lives. Humanly speaking 
not only the sacraments, but all the spiritual activities of the church 
are absurd, impracticable, and against reason. But we feel that we have 
no way to abolish them. From age to age that “irrational” impulse has 
been at work in Christendom, and in yielding to its overwhelming power 
we bear witness to the risen Christ himself. Thus, as we seek the present 
Christ, we find him at work in the fellowship of believers, who, gathered 
around the Bible and the sacraments, form the church. 


Another field, in which the presence of Christ should be sought, is that 
of religious propaganda. We know that the religions of antiquity finally 
died, because they had become ingrown. While still believing in the 
truth of their religion, their devotees lacked the conviction that anybody 
outside of their circle could be saved thereby. It was different with the 
Christian religion right from the beginning. The Disciples felt that they 
could not experience God’s love and grace in Christ without telling others 
to come and enjoy that same privilege. While congregations, and at 
times entire denominations may have lost the Spirit of evangelism and 
mission, the church as a whole has been active through the centuries 
to call the millions into its fellowship. The motive of this missionary 
endeavor is not the desire of churches or church men to become power- 
ful and influential in social and political life, but rather the wish to share 
the privilege of redemption with those who are yet unredeemed. The 
work of evangelism and missions is full of inconveniences, dangers, and 
privations, and it is too exacting and demands too many sacrifices to be 
to the liking of people, who are motivated merely by the desire to see 
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foreign lands or the love of adventure. Nobody has ever continued in 
these activities for any length of time who did not feel an inner urge to 
do so. As we seek the presence of Christ, we will understand whence 
that urge comes. In its evangelistic efforts the church gives expression 
to the fact that Christ will not rest until all people on earth are made 
aware of the love he has for them. 

Thus it is not in the first place in mystic ecstasies that we are to seek 
and to find our Lord, but rather in the life and fellowship of the church. 
Christ certainly did not deceive us, when he told his Disciples, “Where 
two or three are gathered in my name, I am in the midst of them.” 


Knock 


To the commandments to ask and to seek Jesus adds finally the in- 
junction to knock. Though we may have sought and found him present 
here on earth in the spiritual work he carries on in his church, there is 
still a closed door ahead of us. While we are given the firm promise 
that it will be opened to us, if only we knock, we are still in the dark as 
to what exactly is meant by that door. It is true that Jesus calls him- 
self the Door. But what did he mean by that metaphor? The Door 
obviously points to a house, into which we are to enter, and from Jesus’ 
own words we can infer that he thinks of the Father’s house in which we 
are to live with him. But while he knew from his inner experience what 
was designated by that expression, to us it is but another and equally 
perplexing image. Guidance may be obtained, however, if we turn to 
those who have already farther advanced in the spiritual life than our- 
selves. In this respect, too, I think that St. Paul can help us. In his 
devotional language the Apostle very carefully differentiates between 
being “in Christ” and being “with Christ.” The former expression de- 
scribes the relationship with Christ we enjoy during this earthly life by 
faith, whereas only after death shall we be “with Christ” (Phil. 1:23). 
It would seem to me that the distinction Paul wants to make points to 
the fact that, here in this earthly life, the experience of our faith never 
advances beyond the assurance that Christ is present in the spiritual work 
of his body, the church, and that therefore every one who takes part in 
that spiritual life, thereby is in Christ. Happy certainly is the man or 
woman who can say that to him Christ is a present reality! But Paul 
is confident that greater riches still are in store for us. Nor must we think 
of them as something that may be ours only in the future life, but having 
nothing to do with our present existence. Inasmuch as our life is in 
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Christ the future is already present, that is, as that which is not only cer- 
tain to come to pass, but which also gives meaning and direction to it, 
just as the growth of a seedling is already a preparation of the flower, 
though no bud yet has appeared. 

The life in Christ which we described as the result of our seeking 
Christ, is one in which he manifests the power of his risen life, while 
we are entirely receptive. Life with Christ, however, as Paul intimates, 
is as full a personal communion with him as Christ has with his Father. 
That is to say, when with Christ, we are actively to share in his work. No 
wonder that Paul’s heart is torn between the love he feels for his con- 
gregation, and whose friendship he would like to enjoy for many more 
years, on the one hand, and his desire to be with Christ, on the other. Yet 
since Christ is the same here and in heaven, the difference between our 
earthly life and the life to come does not exclude the continuity of the 
process. We live here “in Christ” as those who are destined to be “with 
Christ.” It is this longing for full fellowship with him, I think, that is 
meant by knocking at the door. Jesus admonishes us never to be content 
with the joys and satisfactions which an earnest spiritual life yields to 
us, most precious as they are. Rather, Christians are spoken of as priests 
and kings, that is to say, as people who already here on earth are called 
upon to play an active part in the redemptive work of Christ. That one 
is knocking at the door who feels a spiritual thirst for this kind of par- 
ticipation and who passionately aspires for this privilege. 

So many Christians are entirely satisfied with the fact that they are 
saved by the love of Christ. Hence they are little disquieted by the fate of 
those who not only have no assurance of salvation, but also have never 
heard that such a lot was within their reach. And yet, how sublime to 
think that we are destined to be priests, that is to be instrumental in 
other people’s redemption. While we are not able to atone for other 
people’s sin, we have Christ’s promise nevertheless, that to us, too, the 
power of the Holy Spirit will be imparted by which we shall be enabled 
to make the Lord’s work real for others. In his strength we may over- 
come the forces of sin and death and the Devil, by which the lives of 
others have been made futile and hopeless. Since we have that privilege, 
let us plead with Christ that already here on earth our lives may give evi- 
dence of the glory for which we are eventually destined. 


Similarly, do we realize that our Lord has destined us here on earth 
to share in his royal dignity, and with him to transform this world ac- 
cording to God’s plan? I am afraid that far too often we do not even be- 
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lieve in the possession of this privilege, and most frequently we refuse 
to accept it, because it seems to be too sublime and too marvellous to be 
true. We are so deeply impressed and deluded by the apparent might of 
the forces of this world, for example, by military and political power, the 
influence of press and radio, the stranglehold that high finance has on 
the destinies of the nations, that we accept the common belief that they 
can be overcome by their own weapons only. We may condemn the smug 
complacency of many members of the church who refuse to be bothered 
in their faith by the conditions of this world. But even when we take a 
critical view of this world, how seldom do we as Christians go further 
than telling ourselves and others that this is a rotten and sinful world, 
and that nothing good can be expected of it? Some of us may be engaged 
in work for social and political reform, and such activity comes certainly 
nearer to the mind of Christ than sheer passivity or indifference. But 
how soon the reformer realizes the ambiguity of his work! While he rem- 
edies a harmful condition, he creates at the same time a new problem, 
this time perhaps a more serious one than the one solved. 


Christ’s power not only removes evils, it also triumphs over them. In 
this he shows that he is Lord and King. During his earthly life this fact 
was manifested in his miracles. Their significance does not lie in the fact 
that they break the laws of nature. Rather Jesus manifested in them the 
fact that, not satisfied with changing the appearance of things, he had 
come to establish an entirely new order of things. While most of us will 
not deny that Jesus performed such marvellous and mighty deeds, we re- 
fuse to reckon with them in our own lives and times. For we know well 
that working in that manner is humanly impossible. But it is for this very 
reason that Christ enjoins us to knock at the door and to ask that God 
should open it for us. We have the Lord’s own assurance that nothing is 
impossible to him who has faith. Doubt and diffidence will often assail 
us and make us painfully aware of our limitations and weaknesses. Would 
it not be becoming for a disciple of Christ in such hours to knock at the 
closed door, and to claim humbly, yet passionately, the privilege of that 
power which truly turns the world upside down? We do not desire the 
power to build a new political or social order for the old one, but rather 
the gift of changing hearts and minds of people so radically, that a new 
beginning is made. Have we forgotten the numerous miraculous experi- 
ments of Christian living in the past, by which new paths were opened 
into the future, for example, the monastic orders and the deaconesses 
dedicated in a radical and unreserved manner to the service of the needy 
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and sick, the bold enterprises of people who risked life and health in or- 
der to bring a pagan world to the knowledge of truth, the indefatigable 
efforts of those who worked for reconciliation between classes, races, and 
nations. Thereby the pagan world order was remade wherever the gospel 
spread, and we do not know yet what the end will be. Of one thing, 
however, we are sure, that by the hearts and hands of those who work in 
that way in the power of Christ, all the kingdoms of the earth will be 
transformed into the Kingdom of Our Lord. 

One more word in conclusion. We have seer how by asking and seek- 
ing Christ and knocking at God’s door our life as believers here on earth 
is given an unexpected wealth and depth. Those who have advanced 
on that way might be tempted to think that it was by the energetic efforts 
of their will that they became so successful. Let us never forget that 
he whom we seek is the Risen Lord. It is by his heavenly power alone 
that our life of faith can be rendered so conspicuous and meaningful, 
and it is only thanks to his humility that our weakness can be coupled 
with his strength. By giving these commandments Jesus puts our faith 
to the test. How serious are we when we say, I believe in Jesus Christ? 
Is it but a mental picture we have made ourselves of him either of his 
heavenly glory, or of the life Jesus lived here on earth almost 2,000 years 
ago? Or do we believe in one, who despite his heavenly reign and the 
long span of time that separates us from his earthly ministry, is as real 
and present to us as the things and people around us, and even more so? 
The criterion of our faith lies in the greatness of the things we expect 
him to do and in our willingness to let him do his work through us with- 
out counting the cost. May God grant us that in Christ we may forget 
all the things that seemed so important to us, and may he teach us first 
of all to learn the secret of the presence of his dear Son. 











The Servant Motif in the 
Synoptic Gospels 
A New Appraisal 


by JaMEs L. Price 


Dip Jesus interpret his mission in the light of the Servant passages of 
Deutero-Isaiah? The belief that he did has been both widespread and 
persistent, but three principal objections have been voiced by scholars. 
In the first place, it has been claimed that a Messianic interpretation of 
the Servant passages is of late origin, an innovation of Hellenistic Chris- 
tianity. The second objection has rested upon the position that the iden- 
tification of the Messiah with the Suffering Servant of the Lord is alien 
to the thought of late Judaism, there being no evidence that such an 
identification was made before the Christian church did so. The third 
objection may be phrased in some words of Professor Rudolf Bultmann: 
“The tradition of Jesus’ sayings reveals no trace of a consciousness on 
his part of being the Servant of Isaiah 53." 

The chief concern of this article is with objection number three. How- 
ever, notice will be taken of some recent research which has challenged 
objections one and two. This research has underscored the cruciality of 
Jesus’ sayings reported in the Synoptic Gospels. It has also tended to in- 
fluence the value-judgments of students of the Gospels in several sig- 
nificant ways. 


I 


The view that a Servant-Christology is of late origin was given wide 
currency by Harnack.? The earlier writing of the editors of The Begin- 
nings of Christianity was also influential. _Foakes-Jackson and Lake had 
claimed that the term zais in Acts 3 and 4 is secondary, that it is derived 
from the Septuagint and therefore presupposes Hellenistic Christianity.‘ 
Furthermore, it was noticed that references to the Servant prophecies 





1. Theology of the New Testament. Eng. tr. K. Grobel (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951) p. 31. 
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3. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, K. Lake, Vol. I, pp. 383-392 (London: Macmillan, 1920). 

4. Cf. F. C. Burkitt, Christian Beginnings (London: Univ. of London Press, 1924), pp. 35-39. 
C. T. Craig, “The Identification of Jesus with the Suffering Servant,” The Journal of Religion 
(Chicago), Vol. XXIV, No. 4, 1944, pp. 240 ff. 
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are conspicuously absent in Paul’s Christological or soteriological state- 
ments. 

At the present time many scholars would reject, or else seriously 
qualify, these opinions. It seems to me that their reasons for doing so 
are cogent. For example, Ernst Lohmeyer’s view that Philippians 2: 6-11 
represents a pre-Pauline hymn containing a Servant-Christology, has 
found wide acceptance.’ That the language of this passage echoes Isaiah 
53:7, 8, 12 and 13 (as well as 45:23) appears to me to be more than 
probable. Although Paul uses the term 6éod\0s rather than zais, it is 
unlikely that this ought to be taken as Paul’s failure to recognize an 
allusion in this hymn to Isaiah’s Servant. The Septuagint version of the 
poems uses dodAos as an alternative for vais in translating ‘ebed as, for 
example, in Isaiah 49:3 and 5. Other scholars have pointed to passages 
in Romans which imply Paul’s familiarity with a traditional application 
of the Servant to Jesus Christ. Bultmann concedes that Romans 4:24 
is probably a quotation reflecting a Messianic interpretation of Isaiah 
53 older than Paul.® Moreover, it is probable that Paul’s phraseology, as 
well as his ideas, recalls Isaiah’s Servant in Romans 5:12-21 and 8:3 
and 34 (as well as II Corinthians 5:21?). 

Turning from Paul to broader considerations, notice should be taken 
of the significance of C. H. Dodd’s research published in his book, Ac- 
cording to the Scriptures.’ His study of testimonia in the New Testa- 
ment led him to hold that Jesus’ death and resurrection, understood in 
the light of the Old Testament figures, Son of Man and Servant, can 
be traced “to the most primitive period accessible to us.”*® Isaiah 52:13- 
53:12 provided an interpretative plot for the mission of Jesus in the 
earliest Christian apologetic. Besides, testtmonia taken from “The 
Righteous Sufferer Psalms,” and found in practically all of the New 
Testament writings, are not an alternative for, but rather an amplifica- 
tion of, the Servant motif: the sufferings of Jesus being a judgment upon 
sin are, nonetheless, borne for the sins of others, as by One who is the 
representative of the Many. 

To account for this most original and fruitful process of rethinking 
the Old Testament which engaged the early church in the defense of its 
kerygma, we need to postulate a creative mind. And who, Dodd queries, 
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could this have been? “The Gospels offer us an answer. Are we com- 
pelled to reject this offer?’ 

That we probably should do so formerly was argued on the ground 
that the usage of Isaiah 53 in Christian literature was of late origin. It 
does not appear that our study of the sayings of Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels ought any longer to be embarrassed by this consideration. 


II 


The second objection to the view that Jesus interpreted his mission as 
fulfilling Isaiah’s Servant prophecies is that since the identification of 
Messiah-Suffering Servant cannot be traced to any Jewish source earlier 
than Jesus it is unlikely that it ought to be attributed to him. The re- 
searches of G. F. Moore, Strack, Billerbeck, Box, Lagrange, to mention 
a few, are noteworthy here.” The Targum of Jonathan has been ad- 
duced to clinch the matter: while acknowledging a Servant-Messiah, 
as for example at Isaiah 53:1, the Targum systematically transfers all 
the sufferings of the Servant to Israel’s foes or to apostates." 

In an important article, H. H. Rowley summarizes the attempts which 
had been made prior to 1950 to challenge the judgment of a “critical 
orthodoxy” on this question.’ He commends the research of William 
Manson and others who have attempted to trace in the literature of 
Late Judaism a convergence of the figures Davidic Messiah, Son of Man, 
Servant. Nevertheless he concludes that such verbal links as may be 
indicated suggest “a community of predicates” but do not require “the 
identity of persons.” At the conclusion of his essay Rowley cites the 
judgment of H. Wheeler Robinson, and only mildly qualifies it: “there 
has been no success in all the endeavors made to find previous or contem- 
porary identification of the Messiah with the Suffering Servant of 
Yahweh.” 

The publication of the first texts of the Qumran Scrolls and the start- 
ling interpretations of them offered by A. Dupont-Sommer in 19509, 





g. Ibid., p. 110. 
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seemed to some to have reoponed the question."* The French orientalist 
held that the sect’s Teacher of Righteousness was in many ways a pro- 
totype of Jesus. For one thing, as a martyred prophet he had been 
revered as the Suffering Servant of Deutero-Isaiah, destined to be Israel’s 
Messiah. While many scholars were quick to indicate that the ingenious 
interpretations of Dupont-Sommer were based on faulty exegesis, sev- 
eral of the scroll experts have been persuaded by their own research that 
there is a doctrine of a suffering Messiah in the Qumran Scrolls. The 
most serious attempt to establish this conclusion on firmer textual evi- 
dence is that which is being made by William H. Brownlee.” 


Brownlee contends that two passages in The Manual of Discipline 
reveal that the sect believed that both the Messiah and the Community 
itself were destined to fulfil the role of the Servant in Deutero-Isaiah.”® 
Moreover, Brownlee points to the text of earlier manuscripts to suggest 
that these ideas have “Hasidic roots.’”” He appeals to sectarian readings 
in the Isaiah Scroll of St. Mark’s Monastery—especially to Isaiah 52:14 
—as well as to the canonical book of Daniel. He is persuaded that the 
relation of Daniel 12:3 and its contextual associations to the Servant 
passages becomes more readily intelligible in the light of the Qumran 
Scrolls.’ Brownlee holds that this Essene sect believed that the Messiah 
would not be exempt from the sufferings which must be borne by the 
“chosen” of God’s covenanted people—the sect itself. Indeed, reminis- 
cent of Isaiah 52:14, it was believed that God would “refine” the Ser- 
vant-Messiah “more than the sons of men” and that out of this travail 
would come the Messianic revelations. 


It is aside from the purpose of this article to offer an evaluation of 
Brownlee’s interpretation of these texts. However, a few comments are 
called for. It seems to me that too much is made to rest upon the as- 
sumption that since the sufferings of the sect and of its representative 
leaders were interpreted as “expiating iniquity” in the light of Isaiah 53, 
it is, therefore, implied that the Messiah was conceived by them as ful- 
filling the role of the Suffering Servant. Even so, should the grounds 
for this assumption be permitted, are we not faced with an important 
question: Is it clear that such suffering is conceived as effecting atone- 





14. Apercus preliminaires sur les Manuscrits de la mer morte (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1950), 
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16. 1QS iv, 15-23 and viii, 5-10. 
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ment? Is not suffering viewed by the sect as preliminary to the Messiah’s 
mission, a mission which is described in vindictive terms similar to those 
of the Targum of Jonathan? Are not the sufferings of the Messiah, like 
the sufferings of the sect, to the end that vengeance be wrought upon 
Gentiles and non-sectarian Jews? Can it be said that the sufferings of the 
Qumran Messiah fulfil the spirit of Isaiah 53? 

It is true that the Qumran Scrolls do seem to evidence a more exten- 
sive association of the Servant passages with Jewish Messianism than has 
been recovered from other pre-Christian sources. However it would seem 
to me that the Servant-Christology of the Gospels and of the New Tes- 
tament generally still stands out in sharp relief against the background 
of Late Judaism. Nonetheless it is true, is it not, that the force of ob- 
jection number two has been considerably weakened by the recent finds 
in the area of the Dead Sea? Can it be argued any longer that Jesus 
could not have combined the Old Testament ideas attributed to him in 
the Gospels since the thought of other Jews before him and in his day 
wholly militates against this assumption? I think not. 


III 
The Marcan Interpretation 


We turn now to the Synoptic tradition. In Mark 1:9-11 Jesus is pre- 
sented as one who from the inception of his public ministry knew him- 
self to be “Son of God.” It is commonly assumed that it was also tradi- 
tional in the community Mark represents to believe that Jesus from 
the time of his baptism knew himself called to be the Servant of Deutero- 
Isaiah. Does not the bath-qol reported in verse 11 echo the ordination 
formula of Isaiah 42:1?"* Mark’s words, however, do not seem to be 
a quotation of the Isaiah passage, and alongside this must be set the ab- 
sence of any direct reference to Deutero-Isaiah in the remainder of this 
Gospel. It is probably true that there is implicit in Mark the conception 
that Jesus, as Son of God and Son of Man-designate, fulfilled the role 
of Isaiah’s Servant. However, since this motif has not been exploited by 
the evangelist we cannot be certain that he was sensitive to its presence, 
not to mention its significance. 


The Matthean Interpretation 


In Matthew the correlation of Servant-Messiah becomes quite explicit. 
The tradition that Jesus avoided publicity leads the evangelist to com- 





18. J. W. Bowman, The Intention of Jesus (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1943), 
pp. 38 f. 
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ment that in this Isaiah’s prophecy in 42:1-3 was fulfilled (Matthew 
12:17). The Suffering Servant is remembered in connection with Je- 
sus’ healing ministry: at Matthew 8:17 Isaiah 53:4 is cited. In view of 
these direct references it is at first sight strange that Matthew presents 
Jesus’ Passion as fulfilling the “Righteous Sufferer Psalms,” especially 
Psalm 22, rather than Isaiah 53. 


The Lucan Interpretation 


The mission of Jesus is more extensively related to the Servant prophe- 
cies in the Third Gospel. Jesus’ preaching in the synagogue at Nazareth 
begins with the reading of Isaiah 61:1 ff. (Luke 4:16 ff.). There is 
little force to the argument that since modern scholars do not view these 
verses as part of the Servant poems in Isaiah, Luke did not consider 
them within this complex of prophecy. The functions of the one described 
in Isaiah 61 are so like those of the Servant that the identification would 
have been easily made. That the Third Evangelist recognized this asso- 
ciation is suggested by the fact that he understood Jesus’ Passion in the 
light of Isaiah 53. At the Last Supper Jesus, citing Isaiah 53:12, com- 
ments, “for what is written about me has its fulfilment” (Luke 22:37). 
In the sequel to Luke’s Gospel, The Acts of the Apostles, Philip identifies 
for the Ethiopian eunuch the one who was “led as a sheep to slaughter” : 
Isaiah’s Suffering Servant is the prototype of Jesus the Christ, providing 
a principal clue to the understanding of his crucifixion (Acts 8:32 f., 
Isaiah 53:7 f.). 


IV 


Now with the possible exception of Luke 22:37, all of the references 
to the Synoptic tradition thus far indicated represent the language of 
the church. It must be said that in none of these is the Servant the 
subject of any pronouncement of Jesus about his personal vocation or 
fortunes.’? In view of this it has been inferred that the Servant-Chris- 
tology, implicit in Mark and explicit in Matthew and Luke, reflects the 
theology of the church and ought not to be attributed to Jesus himself. 
I cannot feel that this judgment accounts for the peculiar reserve 
which characterizes the presence of this motif in the gospel tradition. 
However our opinion must take into account other evidence, especially 
the sayings concerning Jesus’ Passion in Mark. 
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Sayings of fesus Derived from non-Marcan Sources 


We will introduce next sayings of Jesus not found in the Gospel of 
Mark. I do not believe that due weight has been given to William 
Manson’s observation that the Q sayings bear examination for our 
question. The Edinburgh scholar suggests that the saying of Jesus con- 
cerning non-resistance to evil as reported in Matthew 5:39 f. echoes 
Isaiah 50:6 and 8 (LXX) (cf. Luke 6:27 ff.). Yet even greater sig- 
nificance than the linguistic coincidence of single utterances is the fact 
that Jesus’ teaching generally is “dyed in the grain with reminiscence 
of the Servant.”” 

For example, Jesus’ Come-unto-Me Saying, which may well have 
stood in the QO source, deserves notice (Matt. 11:28-30). It has been 
observed that the influence of Ecclesiasticus is reflected here (51:23-26), 
but what of Deutero-Isaiah? The One who is “meek and lowly” recalls 
the Servant described in Isaiah 42:2 and 3 as well as in Chapter 53. 
Jesus’ invitation may have been influenced by Isaiah 55:1-3. Besides, 
in the recognition that Jesus was disesteemed by “the wise and under- 
standing” is not the fate of the Servant intimated? (cf. Matt. 11:25, 
Isa. 49:7, 53:2 f.). 

Still another QO saying is relevant. Jesus’ reply to John the Baptist’s 
disciples is reminiscent of Isaiah 35:5 but of Deutero-Isaianic passages 
as well (Matt. 11:2-6, Luke 7:18-23). While Servant passages are not 
cited here, Jesus’ recognition that John and his contemporaries would 
“take offense” may well point forward to the fate of him who is destined 
to bring the redemption prophesied by Isaiah of Jerusalem. 

Two sayings found only in Luke ought not to be overlooked in a survey 
of materials derived from sources other than Mark. Perhaps very little 
weight should be given Luke 17:25. Although it speaks of the prospect 
of sufferings in general terms, and W. G. Kimmel and J. Jeremias would 
include it as a genuine prediction by Jesus of his Passion, I would judge 
it to be an editorial note summarizing Mark 8:31.71 However the saying 
recorded in Luke 22:37 ought not to be set aside in this manner. Notice 
the context of the two-sword-saying. Is not its point found in the thought 
that the disciples like Jesus will be “numbered with the transgressors”’? 
Moreover, the citation of Isaiah 53:12 recalls the Hebrew text, a con- 
sideration which should qualify the judgment that where Servant pas- 
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sages are introduced into the Third Gospel, Luke is simply employing 
his Septuagint. The absence too of the usual reference to Easter in a 
Passion prediction causes the reader to pause before dismissing the saying 
as a vaticinia ex eventu.” 


The Passion Prophecies in Mark 


In commenting on the five prophecies of Jesus’ Passion reported in 
Mark we shall only indicate certain impressions. We do not wish to 
minimize the problems these sayings raise. They are crucial ones and 
the scholars have justly devoted much attention to them. However 
a common preoccupation with respect to these sayings has not been 
without an unfortunate consequence. Ostensibly some of the details in 
these predictions are secondary.” Once the misgiving is aroused concern- 
ing the precise historicity of these sayings, it is: thought to follow that 
Jesus spoke of his future sufferings in general terms. It was only after 
the cross that his words were shaped to fit the facts, in language colored 
by the Servant prophecies. The present writer does not reject this line of 
reasoning from theological considerations. It is of no consequence 
whether Jesus was first revealed to his disciples as the Suffering Servant 
through what he accomplished in his death or through what he had 
said or hinted to them beforehand. The conviction that this commonly- 
accepted “solution” is unsatisfactory rests upon direct impressions gained 
from a review of these particular sayings in their context in Mark. 

These are some of the reasons for believing that a primitive tradition 
underlies these sayings in their present form. The illusive way in which 
the Servant passages are recalled suggests that we are in touch with a 
pre-Hellenistic, non-apologetic stage in their formation. Linguistic con- 
siderations may help us to recover their pristine state. At Mark 8:31 
moda mafeiv stands as a suggestive summary of the fate of the Servant, 
while 470 doxiuacOjvac is a legitimate and perhaps closer paraphrase of 
the Hebrew hadhdl of Isaiah 53:3 than ékdeirov in the Septuagint.* 
Jeremias claims that Mark 9:31 represents “an Aramaic word-play” 
and notices that the thought of a mob’s foul-play implies stoning more 
readily than crucifixion, a point earlier observed by Rufolf Otto.” 





22. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 712. 
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William Manson has written that the saying, Mark g:12b, “has the 
rugged and irreducible form of an original oracle.” Admittedly this 
is a precariously subjective judgment. Yet there is some support for it 
from the context. The Elijah prophecy of 9:11 may well have been used 
by the disciples as an objection to Jesus’ Passion utterance. Would not 
the “restoration” of Elijah make the sufferings of the Messiah unneces- 
sary? The saying reported in 9:12 would seem to be required as Jesus’ 
answer if this obscure pericope be intelligible. Moreover the term 
éfovdernn, “Treated with contempt,” seems a fair rending of the He- 
brew nibhzéh at Isaiah 53:3, which cannot be said of the Septuagint at 
this place. 


Some of the same considerations apply to the important ransom- 
saying of Mark 10:45. Is not dodvar rv Yuxiv airod AbTpov an adequate 
paraphrase of the Hebrew ’tm tdsim ’adshdm naphshé of Isaiah 53:10? 
Moreover it is now more evident than it was formerly, that the term 
At’rpov can presuppose the religious usage of a Palestinian milieu, the 
martyr theology of late Judaism. This is confirmed by passages found 
in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha and by midrashim of Akiba and 
Ishmael, no longer to be considered exceptional as the Qumran Scrolls 
attest.” Nor does the ransom-saying stand alone in the Synoptic tradi- 
tion. Luke 23:34, though usually considered secondary, expresses much 
the same idea of the expiatory power of the martyr’s death, the principle 
of equivalence or substitution. The term “ransom” is missing here, with 
its acquired connotations for modern theology but, even though few 
would hold that Luke 23:34 reports the ipstssima verba of Jesus from the 
cross, it is commonly and rightly supposed to express the spirit and intent 
of Jesus at his death. With regard to the alleged Paulinism of Mark 
10:45 I would agree with F. C. Grant and also with W. F. Howard 
that the saying is more unlike than like the thought of the Apostle.” 

It used to be argued that the concluding phrase of Mark 10:45— 
avrl_ moddGv —could not be used as evidence that the saying is a reminis- 
cence of Isaiah 53. One wonders if the presence of the term larabbtm— 
“the Many’—in the Qumran Scrolls does not justify the opinion that 
when “the many” is used in the New Testament, especially where in- 





26. Op. cit., p. 129. 
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fluence of Deutero-Isaiah is otherwise felt, a reminiscence of Isaiah 53 
may not be detected.” 

In an article of this sor* one cannot attempt to deal adequately with 
the problems relating t-- {ark 14:24. Jeremias’ interpretation of the 
Marcan version of the | ist Supper, as being more primitive than the 
Pauline, has persuasively influenced my judgment.” However, this 
scholar’s argument, that there was absent from Jesus’ speech on this oc- 
cation the thought of a covenant instituted by his death, falls short of 
conviction.” If Dalman’s opinion concerning the likelihood of an 
Aramaic original behind this Marcan saying is sound, as seems probable, 
then Isaiah 42:6 or 49:8 gives the significant clue to Jesus’ understand- 
ing of his death here, more so than Jeremiah 31:31 or Zechariah 9:11 
together or alternately. Exodus 24:8 may have influenced the thought 
of the speaker, as Vincent Taylor suggests.*. At any rate, the present 
writer is persuaded that “the two principle motifs of the suffering Servant 
songs in Deutero-Isaiah, vicarious suffering and the inauguration of the 
new covenant, are also the principal motifs of the Words of Institution.” 
That this was the interpretation Jesus offered of his death would find 
support in the evidence we have reviewed: the Servant passages of 
Deutero-Isaiah had come to exert a determinative influence upon Jesus’ 
understanding of his ministry and mission. 


How else can we satisfactorily account for the Servant motif in the 
Synoptic tradition? It is highly unlikely that Jesus’ own disciples would 
have initiated such an interpretation in view of the bias of their partic- 
ular Messianic hopes. Moreover it is not reasonable to account for the 
presence of this motif as something added to the original tradition for 
merely apologetic motives. Would not the earliest preachers have ex- 
ploited these prophecies more fully than they are exploited in the tra- 
dition if this were the case?* The defenders of the gospel were concerned 
above all else to show that the cross of the Christ was “according to the 
scriptures.” Yet, as we have seen, there is an indirectness or obliqueness 
in the application of the Servant to Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels. Is not 





29. Cf. 1QS vi, 1-9, 15-18; vii, 10 f etc., CDC 10:4, 5. 

30. The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, Eng. tr., 2nd ed., A. Ehrhardt (New York: Macmillan, 
1955), pp. 118 ff. 

31. Ibid., pp. 134 f. 

32. Jesus and His Sacrifice (London: Macmillan, 1948), p. 131. 

33. O. Cullmann, The State in the New Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1956), p. 39, where reference is made to the author’s forthcoming Christology of the New 
Testament. 


34. V. Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 48. 
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this reserve better explained as something the early Christians found 
in the tradition concerning Jesus’ words and attitudes? 

William Manson suggests two plausible reasons for this reserve in 
applying the Servant figure to Jesus’ Mission, assuming that this repre- 
sents the thought of Jesus and not merely as an aspect of early theology. 
Perhaps for Jesus, Isaiah’s description of the Servant, and its late Jewish 
associations, made the figure too general to convey the sense of individual 
authority with which Jesus acted and spoke. Or as seems more likely, 
“the Son of Man symbol had come by the latter half of the Ministry of 
Jesus to absorb for Him all other aspects of the Messianic idea.”” In 
other words, the Son of Man and his destiny as representative of the 
triumphant people of God, became for Jesus the normative idea, the 
subject of his teaching concerning his person and his mission. All other 
Old Testament ideas supplied the predicate, filling out the content of the 
truth expressed in the words: the Son of Man must suffer many things. 

It is not uncommon to hear it said that Jesus fused into one image the 
prophecy of Deutero-Isaiah and Daniel’s vision. Sometimes it is said 
that Jesus conflated the two passages of Scripture. To offer such solu- 
tions as these carries the implication that Jesus found in a book—in the 
Old Testament—both the nature and the outcome of his historic min- 
istry, as though such could be found there, “ready made” for him to 
retrace in real life.* It would appear to be more satisfactory to say that 
the Servant language and example expressed Jesus’ own conceptions 
of self-denial, identification with the sufferings of others, the expiatory 
value of obedience unto death. Thus in his actions and words, but 
more especially in teaching his disciples about the sufferings of the Son 
of Man as a precondition of triumph, Jesus employed this language, in a 
quite natural, unforced manner, but also in an original way. It is not 
intended that he merely brought together meanings which were already 
present in these Scriptures. Our conclusion is that in this respect as in 
others, the Synoptic Gospels tell us first of all how Jesus viewed his life’s 
mission and his death, not merely how the early Christians did so. The 
Christian scholar therefore has the highest warrant for perceiving a more 
profound significance in the Servant poems than was known to the 
original writer or to later Judaism, and in deriving from them a deeper 
apprehension of the person and work of Jesus Christ. 





35. Op. cit., p. 157. 
36. Note C. T. Craig’s reaction to this popular form of statement. Of. cit., pp. 245 f. 
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The Saving of the Savior 
Exegesis and Christology in Hebrews 5:7-10 


by REUBEN E. OMARK 


OF all the epistolary literature of the New Testament, there is no more 
intellectually intriguing and heart engaging letter than the anonymous 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Its literary sophistication, its theological pro- 
fundity, its solemn exhortation, and its emotional overtones must have 
challenged its original readers who were censured for being “dull of 
hearing.” Through the centuries to this present hour unlettered seekers 
and erudite students have been cupping their ears to hear what “the 
Spirit saith to the churches” through this inspired oracle of God. 

This article proposes to explore a text in Hebrews, the precise mean- 
ing of which has engaged the reverent and serious searching of genera- 
tions of Bible students, in the hope that this effort may make a helpful 
contribution. The text is that which tells us that Jesus “in the days of 
his flesh, having offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying 
and tears unto him that was able to save him from death, and having 
been heard for his godly fear, though he was a Son, yet learned obedi- 
ence by the things which he suffered; and having been made perfect, he 
became unto all that obey him the author of eternal salvation; named 
of God a high priest after the order of Melchizedek.” In particular, our 
attention will be directed to the crux interpretum “having been heard 
for his godly fear.”” 

By those who are familiar with the course of thought development 
in Hebrews, it is recognized that Chapter Five opens with a statement 
of the two primary qualifications for high-priestly service, prefigured in 
the Old Covenant economy of sacrifice, and fulfilled in Christ, the great 
antitypical High Priest. In chiastic construction, the author consecu- 
tively presents qualifications one and two, and Christ’s fulfillment of 
them two and one. Qualification number one requires that the high 
priest must be taken from among men so that he may sympathetically 
represent the ignorant and erring in his sacrificial approach to God 





1. A. C, Purdy in Interpreters Bible (New York: Abingdon Cokesbury Press, 1951), Vol. 
XI, p. 644, declares, “Commentators have exhausted their ingenuity in attempting to explain 
the meaning of this closing phrase of the verse.” 
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(5:1-3). Pertinent to this requirement, in verses 7 through 10 the au- 
thor delineates the manner in which Christ was disciplined for this high- 
priestly sympathetic service. Though being the unique Son, he yet had 
to become practically perfected through submissive obedience under 
the stress of utmost suffering. “He . . . learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered; and having been made perfect he became .. . high 
priest.” Now, having sketched the setting of our text, we shall examine 
more closely the relevant detail of verse 7. 


The Humble Suppliant 


No other New Testament writer is more emphatic in asserting the 
unique relation of Jesus Christ to God as Son than the author of this 
Epistle. Yet he is equally insistent, if not more so, in portraying to his 
readers the genuinely human Jesus. This is not coincidental. It forms 
an integral part of the author’s elaboration upon the major theme of 
the high-priestly character and service of Jesus. In Chapter Two, verses 
17 and 18 sum up the train of thought in several preceding verses by a 
clear statement of the rationale of the Incarnation: “Wherefore it be- 
hooved him in all things to be made like unto his brethren, that he might 
become a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, to 
make propitiation for the sins of the people. For in that he himself hath 
suffered, being tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted.” 

Now, in 5:7 language is used which vividly sets forth the intimate 
identification of Christ with man in his mortal frailty and consequent 
cry for help from without. “In the days of his flesh” recalls the classic 
Incarnation text of John’s Gospel: “And the word became flesh and 
dwelt among us,” but particularly describes the human condition under 
which he was living, a condition which made him subject to temptation 
and suffering such as is common to man. In this genuinely human situ- 
ation a special occasion is represented as calling forth from Jesus the 
most intense heart cry and plea for deliverance from extreme peril. 
Pathetic and poignant, indeed, are the words of the text, “having offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears unto him that 
was able to save him from death!” We concur with the majority opinion 
that this has reference to Christ’s Gethsemane experience; and granted 
this, the Gospel report of the mental and emotional stress of that hour 
heightens the effect of the Hebrews portrayal: “he .. . began to be great- 
ly amazed and sore troubled. And he saith unto them, My soul is exceed- 
ingly sorrowful even unto death” (Mark 14:33, 34); “and being in an 
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agony he prayed more earnestly: and his sweat became as it were great 
drops of blood falling down upon the ground” (Luke 22:44). Pathetic, 
too, is the question which he addressed to Peter, when, seeking some 
human support, he found the disciples sleeping: “What, could ye not 
watch with me one hour?” (Matt. 26:40). 


Willing as we are to admit the uniquely divine nature which Jesus 
as Son of God possessed, we are driven, none the less, to the conviction 
that there was nothing docetic about Jesus’ humanity in that dark Geth- 
semane hour; and that his divine nature furnished no ameliorating es- 
cape from the most intense suffering in such a crisis. Surely, no one ever 
was so qualified to sympathize with frail humanity as he, for none other 
ever endured such agonizing trial as he. And none other ever cried out 
in humble supplication for divine assistance more passionately than he! 


The Suppliant’s Petition 


Up to this point reference has been made to the agonizing prayer for 
help and deliverance of Jesus without seeking to spell out in any par- 
ticulars the precise content of his petition. This we must now seek to 
do, recognizing that upon this point students of the passage have not 
agreed. 


The most obvious indication of the content of Jesus’ prayer petition 
is the declaration that his prayer was addressed to “him that was able 
to save him from death.” It is possible that the author intended with 
this expression to throw into sharper relief the condition of human 
weakness suggested by “in the days of his flesh.” Here are creaturely 
human impotence and death-conquering divine omnipotence set off in 
bold antithesis. Another related insight, offered by Marcus Dods, takes 
this statement to suggest the intensification of the passion of Christ’s 
prayer from the very knowledge of his heavenly Father’s power to de- 
liver him. “His absolute faith in the Father’s almighty power and infinite 
resource was the very soul of his trial.”* These two related suggestions 
should not, however, be adopted as alternate, but rather supporting 
views of the more obvious implication that Jesus prayed for deliverance 
from death. 

That such a meaning is to be understood gains support from the iden- 
tification of this supplication of Jesus with his Gethsemane vigil. Few 
would presume to disassociate the cup from which Christ sought release 








2. Expositor’s Greek Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, n.d.), Vol. IV, p. 289. 
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(“if it be possible, let this cup pass from me”) and the impending cross 
experience (Cf. John 12:27 and context). Indeed, the death which 
faced Christ was infinitely more excruciating than any other torturous 
human exit, by reason of its infinite moral implications.? But the human 
aspect of death was there, and no easy docetic escape should be inter- 
posed into our evaluation of the evidence for the passion of Christ. 
Rather, if we accept the author’s apparent association of the suffering 
experience of the Son with his descent into the stream of humanity; and 
if we accept the author’s appraisal of the plight of humanity which 
called for beneficent deliverance; then, as one genuinely human, Jesus 
naturally suffered under the dread of death and sought escape from 
it (2:14). 

At this point it is apropos to recognize two variant views concerning 
the content of Jesus’ petition. 

Because of the phrase “out of death,” some have proposed that Jesus 
did not ask for escape from encountering death, but that, being over- 
taken by death, he should be raised out from death. His prayer was for 
resurrection. Typical of this point of view, W. F. Moulton avers, “The 
prayer, we are persuaded, was not that death might be averted, but that 
there might be granted deliverance out of death.’* If this were the true 
approach, then the problem of chief concern in this study would imme- 
diately be solved. Jesus’ “having been heard” would have been a direct 
and perspicuous answer to his prayer for resurrection out of death. But 
this fails to satisfy what seems to be important evidence. Delitzsch ob- 
jects that the prayer of one living to be delivered from death would 
naturally refer to death impending, not death already experienced.’ This 
certainly is the force of the Gospel account which depicts Jesus as pray- 
ing for release from the cup which he was about to drink, not from a cup 
already drunk, either actually, or in anticipation. “Abba Father, all 
things are possible to thee: let this cup pass from me” (Mark 14:36). 
“The cup which the Father hath given me to drink, shall I not drink it” 
(John 18:11). More cogent still is the objection arising from the au- 
thor’s clear intention to picture Jesus as learning obedience under the 
most trying and adverse conditions. Using the Gethsemane account 
again, we may ask what meaning is left in Jesus’ “nevertheless, not my 





3. Franz Delitzsch, (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1952, reprint), Vol. 1, p. 248. 

4. New Testament Commentary, C, J. Ellicott, ed. (London: Cassell and Co., 1897), Vol. 
3, P. 300. 
5. Op. cit., p. 242. 
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will but thine be done,” if he prayed for resurrection and was granted 
it. There is weight in Kendrick’s conviction that “If the Savior prayed 
for deliverance from the consequences of death, for resurrection from 
the tomb, this could be granted him and furnished no test of obedience. 
It was in acquiescence to the divine thwarting of his will that this had 
been learned.”® One might possibly concede that “having been heard” 
could refer to the Resurrection, but not to the content of his petition. 


A second alternate explanation for the content of Jesus’ prayer is that 
the real heart of the petition was “not my will, but thine be done.” This 
is the view proposed by Lenski who says, “The real burden of his prayer 
was: ‘Nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wilt’ (Mark 14:36).”” 
The serious objection to this somewhat plausible solution is that it con- 
fuses our author’s explanation for the hearing of Christ’s prayer, “hav- 
ing been heard for his godly fear,” with the content of his prayer. One 
may agree that “for his godly fear” is illumniated by Christ’s acquiescing 
cry, “not my will, but thine,” but this does not give warrant for con- 
struing the such godly fear displayed in the Gethsemane submission as 
the essential content of his prayer. He prayed for deliverance and what- 
ever was the manner of the answer, it came in consequence of his godly 
fear; his godly fear was not identical with the request. The dread of 
death, with all that it entailed for him, was the motivation for his ago- 
nizing supplication for deliverance; his reverential fear of God, whose 
will, in this crisis, he chose as supreme, was the conditioning cause for 
the answer of deliverance given him. This assertion brings us to the 
central question for consideration in this presentation: How was the 
prayer of Jesus heard? 


The Savior is Saved 


Once it is admitted that the essential content of Christ’s prayer was 
that he should escape the dreadful eventuality of his impending death 
(not prayer for resurrection, nor for the doing of the Father’s will) , then 
the phrase “having been heard” calls for some other explanation than 
that the request was literally answered. Jesus did drink the cup of suffer- 
ing and death to its last bitter dregs. T. H. Robinson states it simply, 
“The Cup did not pass from Him; God, though able was not willing 





6. American Commentary on the New Testament, Alvah Hovey, ed. (Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Baptist Publ. Soc., 1886), Vol. 6, p. 70. 


7. R. C. H. Lenski, Hebrews and James (Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern, 1938), p. 163. 
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to save Him from death.’* Dods comments correctly on “to him that 
was able to save him from death,” when he says that it “implies that 
the prayer was that Christ might be saved from death, but also suggests 
that the prayer was not formally answered—else why emphasize that 
God had power to answer it?’”? In keeping with this view, some other 
answers than a literal, formal answer have been suggested. 


Several authorities on the passage do not settle definitely on one ex- 
planation but allow that the answer to Christ’s prayer consisted in the 
strengthening of Jesus for the bitter ordeal facing him, and/or his resur- 
rection from the dead, this latter especially emphasizing deliverance 
from the final triumph of death. This combination view, in one form or 
another, is held by Barmby, Farrar, Peake, and Vaughan. Preempting 
for the single view of strengthening for the fulfilling of the Father’s will 
in drinking the cup of suffering and death are Alford, Kay, and Ken- 
drick. Robinson adds an alternate view, but allows, with all the above 
authorities, that “having been heard” tallies with Luke’s report that an 
angel came to Jesus in Gethsemane, strengthening him. 

Very much the same view as the above is represented by those who 
understand the fear to mean the fear belonging to dread, or terror, and 
the phrase to mean “heard from fear” (Itala), or, more plainly, “heard 
to the removing of his fear” (Kay in Speaker's Commentary). Bengel 
holds to this view, as do Harnack and Strathmann (See Arndt-Gingrich 
Lexicon). Against this rendering is an imposing list of older and con- 
temporary authorities (including all the ancient Greek commentators), 
who give it the religious connotation of reverence, devoutness, religious 
solicitude, reverent submission, religious awe and conscientiousness, 
piety and fear of God. Delitzsch speaks of it as “expressing that religious 
fear of God and anxiety not to offend Him which manifests itself in 
voluntary and humble submission to His will”; and “no other word could 
so adequately describe our Lord’s disposition towards the heavenly 
Father manifested in the prayer in Gethsemane as this term, so expres- 
sive of pious resignation to God’s will.’° Supporting this conception is 
the uniform New Testament usage in Hebrews (11:7, 12:28), and in 
Luke (Gospel, 2:25, Acts 2:5, 8:2, 22:12) for the word and its cog- 
nates. Pertinent, too, to any discussion of “having been heard for his 





8. T. H. Robinson, Hebrews (Moffatt New Testament Commentary) (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1933), p. 64. 


g. Op. cit., p. 288. 
10. Op. cit., p. 247. 
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godly fear” is the observation of Davidson, “When it is said that he was 
heard, that must mean that his prayer was in effect answered. But it 
might be answered truly, though not quite as offered. . . . In any case, the 
prayer was to be saved from death, and the hearing must correspond to 
this; mere strengthening to bear death (Luke 22:43) seems to fall far 
below its meaning.”"’ Hence, the conclusion that “having been heard” 
was not from weakness nor fear, but from something that had a vital 
relationship to death. What, then, was the death from which he was 
delivered? 

Death is the cutting off of life; it is the loss of life, of vitality. It marks 
the triumph of the forces of corruption and decay; it is the seal of de- 
feat, of destruction. It is the master weapon of Satan (Heb. 2:14). For 
fear of it men are “all their lifetime subject to bondage.” It is the com- ° 
mon enemy of all men, of every man. And this it was, raised to highest 
pitch, to “the man, Christ Jesus,” for no one knew life as he, and no one 
deserved to live as he. He recoiled in fear from death. He prayed for 
deliverance from it, but his prayer was denied; denied in that he had 
to endure physical death with all the horror and suffering it entailed for 
him; but answered in that he was saved from a death more dreadful 
and destructive than the death he did die. Indeed, it was in the ac- 
ceptance and endurance of earth’s saddest, cruelest death that he was 
spared earth’s and heaven’s greatest loss. Let us see how this is true. 

He was answered, saved, by reason of his “godly fear”; because he 
was careful to make his heavenly Father’s will and interest first and fore- 
most in his life, even though it meant accepting the thing from which 
he shrank in soul-shaking horror. But suppose he had failed in this 
reverent submission, and followed, rather, his all but overmastering 
desire to escape death; and, then, had that desire and prayer fulfilled? 
What then? 

First, he would have failed in true incarnation, in becoming truly 
man, of entering fully into the life of man. “In all things to be made like 
his brethren,” is the pattern of incarnate humanity of him who was to 
help “the seed of Abraham” and all men. He was “made like unto his 
brethren” in humble entrance into this life. Was he to make his exit by 
miraculous ascent, and thus escape “it is given unto man once to die’? 
Swaddling clothes and grave clothes are the twin insignia of humanity; 





11. A. B. Davidson, Hebrews (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, reprint), p. 112. 
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for Jesus to have escaped the latter would have marked him as a docetic 
phantom man. 


Then, too, he would have failed in the prime qualification of obedi- 
ence, which marks all the sons of God; and which for the Son, and the 
sons, demands the discipline of suffering. The Son was to learn obedi- 
ence by the things which he suffered (5:8), and thereby become the 
Savior and perfect example for other sons who were in peril of failing 
under discipline (12:3-12). For Jesus to have failed in the reverent sub- 
mission to “obedience unto death” would have meant disqualification 
for Sonship. Escaping such infinite loss was salvation for the Son. It is 
a Pauline point of emphasis that Jesus was “declared to be the Son of 
God with power . . . by the resurrection of the dead” (Rom. 1:4). The 
author of Hebrews is almost wholly silent about the resurrection (cf. 
13:20), and finds, rather, the most significant manifestation of the glory 
of sonship for Jesus in his suffering and death (2:9).” 

This same point of view is found in the Johannine literature. With the 
cross clearly in sight, Jesus, in the Gospel, is reported as saying, “The 
hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified” (12:23, cf. 13:3). 
In the First Epistle (5:5-10) John speaks of the witness of God concern- 
ing his Son. It is a threefold witness: water, blood, and the Spirit. The 
Spirit is the inner subjective witness given to the believer (vs. 10) ; the 
water and the blood are objective, historical witnesses. The first refers 
to Christ’s baptism when his Sonship was attested in the approving 
voice from heaven; the second, which John seeks especially to stress 
(vs. 6), refers to the Cross as the climactic witness to the Son. The Son 
revealed on the Cross? Those that “passed by” could not fathom such a 
paradox, and their reaction was, “If thou art the Son of God, come 
down from the cross.” But the gentile centurion, captain of the cal- 
loused Roman soldiery, had eyes to see: “Truly this was the Son of 
God.” Sonship and suffering to the utmost were inescapable correlates 
for the Son; for him the “gate” and the “way” were narrow indeed, but 
they led to life, to Sonship. He must not miss sonship for himself, nor 
for others, 

Granted the above, we are now prepared to say that Jesus had a fate- 
ful personal stake in the saving act which he fulfilled for others. David- 
son makes the noteworthy point that “the Epistle does not scruple to 





12. Cf. R. V. G. Tasker, The Gospel in the Ep. to the Hebrews (London: Tyndale Press, 


1950), Pp. 29, 34, for comments on this absence of emphasis upon the resurrection, and its 
relation to the primitive kerugma., 
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use the word ‘save’ even of the Son, so complete is the parallel between 
His history and relation to God and that of men (2:9, 14).”” It is 
granted that for him there was no need for cleansing from the defile- 
ment of sin (7:26), but he is represented repeatedly as identified in sig- 
nificant ways with those whom he is to save. So intimate is the rela- 
tionship that the familiar family terms “brethren,” and “children,” are 
appropriate (2:12, 13). In securing saving entrance for man into the 
presence of God, he is not only “author” (5:9), but also “leader,” “cap- 
tain,” “pioneer” (2:10, 12:2), and “forerunner” (6:20), suggesting 
association with those who are following, and intimating personal involv- 
ment in the issue of the enterprise. 

Particularly significant, however, are the similar personal responses 
which characterize “he that sanctifieth, and they that are sanctified,” 
and which, for both him and them, condition proper relations with God. 
Faith, without which “it is impossible to please God,” was practiced 
by the Son: “I will put my trust in him” (2:13) ; “looking unto Jesus, 
the pioneer [Revised Standard Version] and perfecter of faith” (12:2). 
Faithfulness characterized the Son, as holding fast must mark the ac- 
ceptable members of the divine household (3:5, 6, 14). But more par- 
ticularly, obedience is the condition for man’s saving relation to God 
(3:18; 4:6, 11) and toward Christ (5:9). And this response of obedi- 
ence was the disposition of the Son, manifested in his “godly fear,” 
which brought divine approval and answer to his prayer for deliverance 
from death, and, likewise, meant perfecting for saviorhood. Thus, his 
“godly fear” was the crucial ethical response which occasioned his sav- 
ing, not out of a prevailing condition of sin and spiritual death, but his 
saving from potential forfeiture of sonship, high priesthood, saviorhood, 
messiahship; indeed, eternal fellowship with the heavenly Father! Pre- 
posterous is the shocked reaction to such a proposal! Viewed from the 
standpoint of the eternal divine relationship between Father and Son, 
it is preposterous. But viewed from the human vantage point—which 
is the author’s perspective here in Hebrews—Jesus was confronted with 
a realistic human situation which called for resistance of the most power- 
ful urge to avoid suffering, and a resolute decision—prompted by rev- 
erent submission to a higher will—to go the way of horror, sorrow, 
death! It is easy to say that, as the divine Son, he could do nothing else 
than submit and obey. But such a facile explanation sweeps away the 





13. Op. cit., p. 113. 
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essential point of emphasis of the author as he seeks to describe Jesus 
as “in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin” (4:15), and 
“in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to succor 
them that are tempted” (2:18). 

Salvation for Jesus was not from temporal torment and death, but in 
and through such a death from the infinite failure and loss of saving 
Sonship and Messiahship. To go to death in saving ministry for others 
meant security for himself. To avoid death was to miss the achievement 
of his mission, and the forfeiture of his divine relationship. Something 
of this grim eventuality, in the event of his decision to insist on deliver- 
ance from temporal death, Jesus himself intimated in the record of John 
12:24 f., “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it bear- 
eth much fruit. He that loveth his life loseth it; and he that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” This was no principle 
for the disciple and not for the Master; rather, it would apply first for 
the Master, then for the disciple. For him to save others by way of 
“godly fear” and by accepting the “cup” was the very rationale of his 
own saving. 

In 2:9 the author may be saying, as A. B. Bruce explains, that “the 
crowning with glory and honor” was not subsequent to, but in and with 
the death of Christ. “God showed His favour to His Son in appointing 
Him to an office in connection with which He should have to taste 
death for men, and that in the very act of tasting death as Captain of 
Salvation, the Son was crowned with glory and honour.’ If the “grace 
of God” in 2:9 is directed toward Jesus, then the divine hearing of the 
humble suppliant’s prayer in 5:7 consisted in the glory and honour of 
a vicarious death for others. The answer to prayer was given in death, a 
death which meant life for himself and others, a death which meant 
exaltation and glory, as John 12:32 implies. The criminal’s cross became 
the Sovereign’s throne!” Death became the very weapon for the defeat 
of the Son’s arch foe, and the deliverance of manacled mankind (Heb. 
2:14). 

From the testimony of the Apostle Paul we have intimations of the 
application of this principle of life gained under circumstances of the 





14. A, B, Bruce, “Hebrews” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1903), Vol. II, p. 331. Cf. A. N. Wilder, Otherworldliness and the New Testament 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1954), p. 99. 


15. See William Temple, Readings in John’s Gospel (London: Macmillan Co., 1939), in loc. 
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apparent loss of life. Thrice he prayed for deliverance from some frus- 
trating “thorn in the flesh.” The answer: “My grace is sufficient for 
thee” and the issue in the Apostle’s life: “Most gladly will I rather 
glory in my weaknesses, that the power of Christ may rest upon me. 
Wherefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, in necessities, in 
persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake; for when I am weak, then 
am I strong” (II Cor. 12:9). What an answer to prayer: weakness, 
brokenness in body and spirit, but in the midst of it all, divine grace, 
power, life! The other Pauline illustration is from the testimonial of his 
surrender of rightful privileges and liberties in order that he might “by 
all means save some” (I Cor. 9:22). Verse 23 serves as a transition to 
the thought of the need for strict discipline out of personal self-interest 
(vs. 24-27). In this verse he declares that “I do all things for the gospel’s \ 
sake, that I may be a joint partaker thereof.” In all the sacrifice of per- 
sonal rights and liberties for the sake of the gospel and the salvation of 
others he has a personal stake. His own spiritual security is conditioned 
upon his bringing others with him to the Savior. To be a joint partaker 
seals his own partaking. His own participation in the gospel might be 
forfeited if he did not, by losing his life, bring others with him into the 
fellowship of life eternal. 


Offensive Saviorhood and Sainthood 


The practical, hortatory character of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
well recognized. The author himself refers to what he has written as 
“the word of exhortation.” The readers’ spiritual condition was such as 
to call forth from the writer repeated stern warnings against imminent 
peril, and strong admonition to decisive forward movement in their 
Christian faith and practice. An inadequate understanding of Christ 
and a sagging morale for vital Christian living were dual deficiencies 
characterizing the readers. 

Intimately related to the first deficiency is the strong probability that 
this generation of Hebrew Christians was still suffering from their old 
reaction against a “crucified Messiah,” (cf. I Cor. 1:23) and, per- 
chance, experiencing disillusionment over the delay of the glorious Christ 
in the expected Parousia. Accompanying this disappointment with the 
Christian Messiah was discouragement over the life of tension and 
conflict and suffering which their Christian faith entailed for them. The 
peril and rigor of Christian living was too great for them. Why not give 
up such an abject Messiah, such a disappointing life? 
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To meet the serious need and peril of his readers our author formu- 
lates a Christology about the motif of the impressive and exalted per- 
sonage of the Old Testament—Melchizedek, the King-Priest of Salem, 
Holy City of the Hebrews. In this Christology there is, as our previous 
exposition has in part revealed, a predominating overtone of emphasis 
upon the humanly non-impressive and non-exalted, upon the Christ of 
humble estate, of trial, of suffering, of sacrifice, of death! But this of- 
fensive ideology of a gibbeted Christ is the very grace and glory of the 
eternal creator God (2:9 f.). In the Cross is provided the ultimate reve- 
lation of divine power and love reaching down to redeem a lost and 
captive race. No need, then, any longer to be offended over a crucified 
Messiah; he is the King-Priest, the One whose glory and sovereignty 
bear the lineaments of the Cross. 

This Christology the author implements for meeting the practical 
need of his readers by a fourfold reference and appeal. The past history 
of the Jews is replete with examples of the trial and suffering unto death 
of God’s faithful ones (See Chap. 11, and “so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses.) They should be an inspiration to the present generation of 
God’s pilgrims and runners. Moreover, in their earlier experience they 
had shown courageous fortitude in facing persecution (10:32 ff.). Then, 
too, in their former leaders (13:7) they had inspiring examples of faith 
(perhaps unto martyrdom—‘the issue of their life’). Climactically, 
they should be motivated by the example and leadership of him who 
“endured the cross, despising shame,” who “endured such gainsaying of 
sinners against himself” (12: 2 f.). They should “go forth unto him 
without the camp (Judaism?) bearing his reproach,” who “that he 
might sanctify the people through his own blood suffered without the 


gate” (13:12 f.). Their King-Priest wrought and conquered in and by 


suffering and death; they, his followers, must be ready for like-man- 
nered experience in conflict with a hostile world. Suffering is no stigma 
of dishonor and defeat; it is the badge of honor for the saints of God— 
pilgrims seeking the city which is to come. And, just as surely as “it is 
appointed unto men once to die, and after this cometh judgment,” so 
surely “Christ also, having been once offered to bear the sins of many, 
shall appear a second time, apart from sin, to them that wait for him, 
unto salvation” (9:27 f.). The Christ of the Cross is the Christ of the 
Parousia! 
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Conclusion 


God’s redemptive movement hung in delicate balance! Would it fail, 
and man be doomed to hopeless despair? The very harmony of Father 
and Son was pending. What would happen to the eternal fellowship of 
the Godhead? These infinite issues were concentrated upon a prostrate 
form, agonizing, wrenched with soul conflict. He prays, he pleads for 
escape from the unspeakable suffering and death awaiting him. His 
heavenly Father was able to deliver, and had he not always before 
answered the Son’s requests (John 11:42)? Escape—how sweet, how 
irresistibly alluring! But what about the Father’s will, and mankind’s 
redemption? “Father, save me from this hour. But for this cause came 
I to this hour.” “Nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.” The 
infinite issue is settled. “Godly fear”—the careful choice of and sub- 
mission to the Father’s will and interest—was the decisive response in 
that “dark night” of this Man’s soul. And because of that “godly fear” 
his prayer for salvation from death issued in the glory and victory of the 
Cross. His godly fear, and ascent to the Cross became the Son’s salva- 
tion, the Godhead’s self-revealing authentication, and captive man’s 
redemption. “Having been heard for his godly fear’—earth’s and 
heaven’s victory and glory! 











Then Came Jesus and Stood 
in the Midst 


A Sermon 


by PAuL SCHERER 


Text: Then... came fesus and stood in the midst.— JOHN 20: 19. 


Tuat is really the theme of the whole resurrection symphony in the 
Fourth Gospel. If we read any of it now on any of the shallower levels 
of history, we misread it. One is deliberately refused the luxury of setting 
it down in the simple category of the past, and so in a sense being rid of 
it. That first morning in the garden Mary had said, “They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.” Why do you 
think they cherished that story through the years, these little Christian 
communities scattered about in a hostile world? And this that came 
of it: “When she had thus said, she turned herself back, and saw Jesus 
standing, and knew not that it was Jesus.” And this other one, about 
those men in the evening, handpicked to upset things, but huddled to- 
gether now for fear, shut up with a memory; and Thomas, who called 
the whole thing nonsense when they told him: only to be confronted 
himself a week later by that haunting figure of a man—“Then came 
Jesus and stood in the midst”—the words repeat themselves. And once 
more he said “Peace”—Shalom—and called Thomas by name, and held 
out his scarred hands! It wasn’t just something that had happened once, 
any more than that the whole Bible was just something that had hap- 
pened once: it kept on happening; and whatever keeps on happening is 
‘hard to refute! Maybe even then you trudged back dispirited to the old 
routine tasks, as Peter did still later, up in Galilee. “I go a fishing,” he 
said. Why not? It was all over wasn’t it? And the others joined in, “We 
also go with thee.” But there in the dawn stood Jesus on the shore; and 
“the disciples knew not that it was Jesus” until he gave them the old 
familiar sign: “Cast your nets.” 

Now there’s a pattern in all that, and I want to see if we can follow 
it through. As these stories unfold, there’s always something about 
Christ’s coming back from death that everybody likes very much—if that 
isn’t putting it too mildly—so much that you wonder now and then if our 
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faith at this point isn’t what a good many people say it is—a bit of wish- 
ful thinking! I’m sure that the pulpits on Easter were full of every- 
thing about it that we like! And indeed half the gospel does run that 
way. But I wonder if we’re aware that the other half, so to speak, runs 
the other way? It keeps hinting at things about Christ’s coming back 
that we don’t like. And both halves come to their point in this; that 
whether we like it or not, we have to do something about it! It’s all there, 
I believe, in these last two chapters: the pattern of a past which is for- 
ever strangely present. 


I 


Let’s be quite blunt then: What is there about the Easter gospel which 
says what we want it to say? A Columbia student once said of the ser- \ 
mons he had listened to in New York, that most of them left him think- 
ing as he went out of the church, “That isn’t true; but I wish it were!” 
Well, Thomas belonged to his party, and there’s no counting the thou- 
sands in every generation that also belong! But it’s a risk to have to run, 
here in the New Testament: the risk of coming to grips with what the 
disillusion that begets cynicism, and the cynicism that begets a proverb, 
would insist on pronouncing “too good to be true”! Perhaps “too good 
not to be true” fits God’s world better! 


What happened that evening in the Upper Room, or wherever it was 
—it may have been a larger meeting than we have thought—what hap- 
pened that evening, and goes on happening, was on the face of it, pre- 
cisely what everybody there very much wanted to have happen. It was 
God’s way of saying something that desperately needed to be said about 
this place we live in: that no matter how it looks, it is not the kind of 
place where you can finish off the Sermon on the Mount with a ham- 
mer and some nails. It isn’t the kind of place where D. H. Lawrence can 
write in a postscript to Katherine Mansfield, “Don’t worry, Kate: Jesus 
is a back number”—and appear to be anything but incomprehensibly 
silly! A good deal more was going on under the sun than a “tale told 
by an idiot”; and death couldn’t stop it. They needed to hear that, 
there under the roof behind the locked door. They needed to hear it in 
Tennessee Williams’ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, in Long Day’s fourney Into 
Night, in Colin Wilson’s The Outsider, but nobody did; so everything 
added up, act after act, page after page, to no more than the grin on 
poor Yorick’s skull. It was “very early in the morning, the first day of the 
week,” that God said “No.” And in one way or another he has made it 
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stick. He said No to the judgment hall where they tried Jesus. He said 
No to the hill where they crucified him. He said No to the grave where 
they buried him. And that Vo meant that you didn’t have to settle down 
in the grim facts—the cross was the worst of them!—or in any of these 
spotty little anecdotes that seem to make up our life: not in a world 
where Christmas comes out of a stable, and the Son of God out of a 
smelly little village, and twenty centuries of Christianity out of a tomb! 


And this No meant something they wanted it to mean about them- 
selves too. You remember what Philip Wylie thought of us in his Gen- 
eration of Vipers—claws and jaws and stomachs, not much else; and how 
he undertook then to write a book about the kind of moral life we had to 
build with that for a foundation. With all the evidence he had and more, 
in the face of it, Jesus laid everybody out on such a different blueprint! 
Have you ever seen those massive figures there in Florence, still bound 
in the crude stone from which Michaelangelo’s chisel has only here and 
there released them? You’d think they were writhing to be rid of the un- 
shaped marble, trying to throw it off with their hands, struggling to get 
their feet out of it! Jesus saw Mary Magdalene that way, and Peter 
on the shores of Galilee, and Zacchaeus down in Jericho. He knew that 
none of us could ever safely be treated as less than we are, our hunger 
and our thirst, our eternal destiny, drawn out in every straining muscle! 
If the cross had been the end of it, I suppose the disciples would still have 
remembered how he had flung his gallant promises around in the very 
teeth of the gale that whipped away his breath; calling out hopes that 
had long since been dead, getting them up from their forgotten graves: 
but if death had stopped his mouth, they would have known who the 
winner was, for all his fine language. Now he stood there looking at 
them as one might look out on the sea. Do you know what it did for 
them? They were such little folk, but his eyes were so sure they had it 
in them that their fear didn’t matter any more, or their running away, 
or the poor showing they had made. By this undefeated life—what else 
could it mean?—they were as great that night as ever they could bear it, 
greater than they would have liked if they had known! 


II 


But that brings me, you see, to the other half of this strange gospel, 
the half that runs the other way. There’s something about it we don’t 
like, that keeps us from playing it down to the level of fish and chips and 
immortality! Maybe that’s why there’s so much dramatic excitement in 
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John: people are fighting off a kind of life. They don’t mind the length 
of it. “Everlasting” is all right. It’s the quality which John calls “eter- 
nal”—that’s what they can’t stand! In one of Eugene O’Neill’s plays, 
the Lazarus whom Jesus had raised from the dead, laughs softly at the 
townsfolk there in Bethany, as out of a vision, like a man in love with 
God, saying “There is no death!” His laughter makes their ears drunk, 
and they stagger after him for a while, groping for joy. The light in his 
eyes is a flame, and like moths they dart toward it, only to reel and turn 
—for they dare not come too near! Until at last like madmen they rush 
upon him and put him away, and hide him in the grave again. How else 
can men forget the God in them, lest remembrance imply too high a 
duty? 

It takes a touch of gallantry to live in a world where things are no 
longer as they seem, where every one of our perspectives, as in some 
modernist painting, has been tossed about by this incredible thing; and 
the big, with which we are so thoroughly at home, turns out to be un- 
comfortably little; and what we are sure is little, nothing more than a 
cup of cold water, seems all at once so intolerably big! And you are told 
how lightly you have to sit now by the poor things you’re giving how 
much of your life to; and your goods are gone over, and everything you 
try to seem to others, while you yourself live far away inside with every- 
thing you know you are! Lazarus turned upside down everybody’s idea 
of what was what and who was who in Palestine, and all the men and 
women who loved their solemn affairs thrust their fingers in their ears. 
Why can’t we be left alone in this world that makes such good, hard 
sense, whose ways we understand, to hold fast our bargains? Maybe 
that’s what we’re doing anyway, because this isn’t the gospel we really 
want! 


And do we want it to go on pitching things for all of us higher even 
than any of us here has ever pitched them? Anatole France thought there 
was one thing of which we could be absolutely sure, that men were al- 
ways smaller than they seem. The trouble with the Easter story is that 
it makes them bigger than they care to be! Some people say we betake 
ourselves to this faith of ours because it’s a kind of antidote for our cosmic 
insignificance: it gives us some fictitious stature under the stars! But 
is it stature we’re after? Watch the man who comes to New York 
from the town back home, where he taught the men’s Bible class, and all 
the customers in the barber shop marked his down-sitting and his up-ris- 
ing: watch him scuttle for cover as if he’d found him a rabbit-warren 
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where he could hide out from all the things he doesn’t wish to be in- 
volved in any longer. Nobody knows him here, thank God; and nobody 
pays much attention to anything he’s doing, thank God again! If we 
should start living as big as we are, we'd have to be brave enough to live 
even in New York as sons of God, even on Broadway at night; and when 
we aren’t loved we would have to go on loving without fear! Is that 
what we want? 


III 


“Then . . . came Jesus and stood in the midst.” Half of it I like, and 
half of it I don’t; and I have to turn it over now and then just to keep 
from feeling that I’ve been fed a two-pound box of sweet chocolates! 
The Columbia student that I mentioned said he’d heard a few sermons 
that left him whispering to himself as he went out of church, “That's 
true, but I wish it weren’t!” The fact is, however, that both the half I 
like and the half I don’t come to their point in this, that in any case I 
have to go on doing something about it! It is the surest way I have of 
knowing that I’m aware not just of life, but of God! Things keep re- 
minding me of him! 

In the entrance to the Jan Hus church, over in the East Seventies, 
there is a photograph of what is said to be a dark hillside covered with 
patches of snow. And that’s what it looks like—chance, meaningless, 
scattered blobs of black and white; until as you keep staring at it, quite 
mystified, because the caption tells you there’s more in it than that, you 
suddenly see in three-quarters profile a face, with highlights and sha- 
dows; and you wonder why you’d never seen it before! You can’t ever 
again miss seeing it! It’s the face of One who always has left men uneasy. 
Catch sight of it in the world, and you have to do something, if no more 


‘than to try to lose sight of it again! And losing sight of it isn’t easy! 


Par Lagerkvist, the Swedish poet and thinker who won the Nobel 
prize for Literature in 1951, has set down in a little novel called Barabbas 
the story of how the robber they swapped for Jesus was haunted by that 
face—a face so strong that only in weakness could it have its own way: 
there in the copper mines, over in Nero’s Rome, where at last Barabbas 
wanted to help, as he thought, the Saviour of these Christians to set 
the whole of this odious world on fire—and so was farthest away when 
he was sure he was nearest! They arrested him, and crucified him with 
the others; but over there to one side, by himself. And when he felt 
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death approaching, “that which he had always been so afraid of, he said 
out into the darkness, as though he were speaking to it: 


To thee I deliver up my soul.” 


And you’re quite convinced that it wasn’t to the darkness at all! And 
you know you're not going to find it easy to get away either! Or do you 
want to? Maybe that’s the first bit of real evidence you'll ever have that 
you too have met him! Just the knowledge that there has to be more 
now! 

But what? Not just the peace that Jesus uttered. It was too queer a 
brand to come just by his uttering it. The turmoil went on outside. 
Nothing got better anywhere. Things got worse. Nothing secure any- 
where. Nothing certain. Do you call that Peace? Ecclesiastes had 
swung off down every road looking for it; and he had left us the record 
of his search. He looked for it in pleasure; and could have found it in his 
heart to hate life! He looked for it in labor; and could have found it in 
his heart to envy the dead! He was like a blind man, wearying him- 
self to find the door! 

“Peace be unto you,” with the ugly sound of the present still in their 
ears, and the grim future they saw every time they took their hands away 
from their eyes! What sense did it make? Peace couldn’t come that way! 
Not while they thought there was nothing left in the world worth doing. 
Might as well say, “Oh, come now, cheer up,” to a child on a long rainy 
day with its nose pressed against the windowpane! Peace had to come 
this way—if you wanted it really. You decide! “As my Father hath sent 
me’—God had hurled him like a spear in the world’s face, that’s what 
the word means; and it hadn’t been at all safe! There had been a cross 
there at the end! You had to make up your mind, for it or against it! 
“Even so”—those terrible words!—‘send I you.” 

But perhaps we aren’t ready for that yet! Peter wasn’t! What peace 
came to him had to come later on, up by the lake, out of the agony of 
his repentance, and the bitter mercy of God: “Lovest thou me?” Three 
times, once for every denial! It’s enough to break your heart! And 
when you ask him, because he knows and you don’t, “Lord, do I love 
thee?” he doesn’t answer, says Kierkegaard, only keeps wanting to know 
how the case stands with you, saying over and over, “Feed my sheep,” as 
if you couldn’t tell any other way! Warning you too, perhaps, as he 
warned Peter, in the lovingkindness that was his judgment, of how life 
meanwhile, and death, still have you surrounded! Said he that day, 
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“When thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldst not.” 
Peace would come that way! You had to decide! And when Peter 
wanted to know how it would be with John, all he got was, “What is that 
to thee? follow thou me.” 

Date any of it when you think it ought to be dated! With this Love 
in here that has broken through—maybe it’s the only thing that ever 
can!—and that wide gesture toward the life out yonder! “As my Father 
hath sent me... .” Whatever the future holds it will not be dull on those 
terms. So he “breathed on them,” that night in Jerusalem, and said, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” You can date that now too. There’s no 
magic about it. It’s just the assurance that God doesn’t need to have 
you on his hands anymore—you can have him on yours, if you prefer it 
that way, with more than the memory of a face and the echo of strange 
words that flout us with what isn’t true, and we wish it were—or with 
what is true, and we wish it weren’t! You say which it is to be! So often 
I’m reminded by this Easter story that in the ancient art of India the 
Buddha never appears: only the footprints which mark his passing. That 
doesn’t have to be the tragedy of any life that’s here! 

Andrew over yonder in the corner; James and John by the table; 
Matthew, Bartholomew, Philip, and Thomas now! Figure out their 
chances some time, then range them by the side of yours! 

















The Centrality of Christology 


An Editorial 


Ir is not without significance that the nickname given to the early fol- 
lowers of Jesus by the pagans, which later became their permanent des- 
ignation, was “Christian.” Perplexed as they were by the strange outlook 
and behaviour of the Christians, the pagans at least knew that the 
strangeness was rooted in a passionate devotion to one who was called 
Christos. This inadvertent and spontaneous testimony to the fact that 
the Christ was the central concern of the early Christians suggests that, 
to be true to her heritage, the church must always make Christology a 
central concern. 

The importance of Christology may be seen, for one thing, in the fact 
that it is the living Christ who gives the New Testament its unity. Variety 
there is in the books of the New Testament, and variety there should be. 
But the variety is always anchored to an essential unity. It involves 
merely the variegated aspects of the one reality—Jesus Christ. The 
variety in the books of the New Testament is like that of several pic- 
tures of a majestic mountain taken from different locations. The point 
of view and the details differ, but there is no mistaking that in each case 
it is the same mountain. So Jesus Christ is the authentic and identifying 
reality which binds together every picture of him in the New Testament. 

But the Christ unites not only the various books of the New Testament. 
He also binds both the New and the Old Testaments into a unity. It 
was this inescapable fact which led the early church to attach their 
authoritative writings about the Christ to the sacred Scriptures of their 
heritage, and combine both into one Bible. The whole Bible finds its 
unity in Jesus Christ. Without him the Old Testament remains an en- 
igma—a drama powerfully pointing forward to a climax which never 
comes. Christ brings to light that toward which the Old Testament 
was moving, and removes the veil which Paul said hid the deeper mean- 
ings of the Law and the Prophets from those who read them apart from 
him. 

The centrality of Christology is to be seen also in the fact that the 
other leading doctrines of the faith take their meaning from Christ. 
For the Christian, theology proper has a Christological basis, because the 
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Interpretation 


Christian God is “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” An- 
thropology rests on Christology, for the basic biblical fact about man is 
that he is a creature for whom Christ has died. Soteriology can only 
plumb the depths of the meaning of salvation by seeking for them in an 
understanding of the nature of him who is the Saviour. Ecclesiology, as 
recent world gatherings of Christians have made increasingly clear, can 
move forward only in the light of the fact that the church is the body of 
Christ. Both ethics and eschatology can be dealt with in a Christian way 
only in their relation to the Lordship of Christ. 

So, all proper study and theology is related to, and centered in, the 
study of Christology. Advance on all theological fronts always awaits 
fresh attacks on the central problem of the nature and work of Christ. 
It is from this perspective that this number of Interpretation has been 
planned. A re-examination of certain aspects of biblical Christology will, 
we trust, be not only vital in itself, but will open new areas of thought in 
every realm of biblical theology. 
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Old Testament Literature, 1956-1957 


by Grorce E. MENDENHALL 


At the head of books on the old Testament for this year may be placed two im- 
portant bibliographical works. The booklists of the British Society for Old 
Testament study have been collected and reprinted in a single volume under the 
editorship of H. H. Rowley, Eleven Years of Biblical Bibliography. Christoph 
Burchard has published an extremely useful Bibliographie zu den Handschriften 
vom Toten Meer. Here may be mentioned also another volume of the famous 
series by P. Thompsen on the bibliography of Palestine, Paldstina—Literature. 
Bd. A, covering the years from 1878-1894. 


1. THe BrBLE AND THE ANCIENT Wor tp. The task of understanding the 
Old Testament inevitably involves the scholar in the study of the ancient world, 
of which ancient Israel was, statistically at least, a very minor part. A num- 
ber of works have appeared which are of importance for this reason, even 
though they may utilize biblical materials little if at all. Foremost is Albright’s 
From the Stone Age to Christianity, which reappeared as a paperback. Martin 
Noth’s introduction to the marginal areas of biblical studies, Die Welt des Alten 
Testaments, has now been published in a third edition. Other works which pre- 
sent the cultural history of the ancient world include L. Cottrell’s The Anvil of 
Civilization, a paperback which introduces the Egyptians, Hittites, Sumerians, 
and other peoples in popular form. Hartmut Schmékel has contributed his 
Geschichte des alten Vorderasien to the Handbuch der Orientalistik. Another 
portrayal of the ancient civilizations comes from the pen of S. Moscati, Ancient 
Semitic Civilizations, a translation from Italian. Even further afield, but never- 
theless of potential importance for the understanding of political and religious 
factors in Israel and its neighbors in ancient times, is K. Wittfogel’s Oriental 
Despotism: A Comparative Study of Total Power. Just as in other fields of re- 
search, studies in the Old Testament exhibit an increasing amount of intense 
specialization. P. Dupont-Sommer has contributed a chapter on ancient Hebrew 
science to a new volume on La Science antique et mediévale des origines a 1450, 
edited by R. Taton. Certain other specialized monographs cannot be ignored in 
Old Testament studies though they may not have a single reference to the Bible. 
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Such, for example, is the volume by J. R. Kupper on Les nomades en Mésopo- 
tamie au temps des rois de Mari. In view of the tendency inherited from the 19th 
century to regard the modern Arab bedouin as typical of early Israel, this study 
of nomadism as it actually existed is of utmost importance, though the writer be- 
lieves that Kupper has greatly overestimated the contrast between nomadic and 
sedentary peoples. 

New publications of general interest on Egypt include John Wilson’s work now 
appearing as a paperback under the title, The Culture of Ancient Egypt. The 
Amarna Period, so dear to the heart of Hollywood, is dealt with at length in the 
new edition of Steindorff and Seele, When Egypt Ruled the East. The Canaanites 
have received their share of attention. John Gray has now made available in 
English a general treatment of the Ras Shamra texts, The Legacy of Canaan. 
G. R. Driver has also a new work of the Canaanite Myths and Legends. 

In view of the importance of dreams in many narratives of the Bible, the 
monograph of A. L. Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient 
Near East, will be of interest, at least to the scholar. The importance of Baby- 
lonian law for the study of Mosaic law makes relevant here also the small pam- 
phlet on Hammurapi’s Code: Quaint or Forward-Looking? by C. H. Gordon. 
Two works on the history of religions may also be mentioned here. Toynbee’s 
Gifford Lectures have now been published under the title, An Historian’s Ap- 
proach to Religion; they may at least be described as stimulating. The book on 
Prehistoric Religion by E. O. James brings together a tremendous amount of 
archaeological materials as evidence for religious belief and practice in prehis- 
toric cultures, but it would be surprising if the interpretations of the evidence 
were reliable. This is a most difficult subject to handle, and one cannot dispense 
with hypothesis in presenting any conclusions. 

Since archaeological evidence is the main source for any future addition to our 
objective knowledge of the Bible, as it has been in the past generation, the pres- 
entation of this material to the general public as well as to the specialist is a ne- 
cessary part of the scholar’s task. G. E. Wright has carried this out in admirable 


fashion in his sumptuous publication, Biblical Archaeology. It is a pity that it is so 


expensive when completely unreliable works are making the best seller list. The 
popular interest in the walls of Jericho now has a source of reliable information 
in Kathleen Kenyon’s account of Digging up Jericho. Other sites are presented in 
two works of Leonard Woolley, Ur in Chaldda (now translated into German), 
and Dead Towns and Living Men. The series of Studies in Biblical Archaeology, 
edited by A. Parrot now include, The Temple of Jerusalem (both in German and 
in English), and the English translation of Samaria—Capital of the Kingdom of 
Israel. 

One new work has taken its place beside the biblical atlas. This deals specifi- 
cally with the geography of Palestine, The Geography of the Bible, by Denis Baly. 
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This is a good source for information on climate, topography, and many other 
subjects. A. W. Anderson has also a new work on Plants of the Bible. 


2. TExT AND Lincuistics. A very valuable handbook to the Hebrew Bible 
is Ernst Wiirthwein’s The Text of the Old Testament. This is an illustrated sup- 
plement to the Kittel text giving introductory material and descriptions of all the 
materials used in the scholarly apparatus. The Gottingen edition of the Septuagint 
has been brought nearer completion with the publication of Volume XV: 
Teremias-Baruch-T hreni-E pistula Ieremiae. 


Among new works on Hebrew lexicography and grammar are the following: 
Grossman, R., Compendious Hebrew-English Dictionary (revised and edited by 
M. H. Segal). This will be useful primarily for modern Hebrew, but can be 
utilized for Biblical Hebrew within limits. Brockelmann has brought out his 
Hebrdische Syntax, and J. Weingreen has now a companion volume to his He- 
brew Grammar, Classical Hebrew Composition, for those who wish to use com- 
position exercises as an aid to the learning of the language. A specialized mono- 
graph on The Sewa in the Traditional Yemenite Pronunciation of Hebrew by 
Solomon Morag (in Hebrew) has been reprinted from the journal Leshonenu. 

Two other works may also be listed here. Sabatino Moscati has a new work 
on L’epigrafia consonantico delle lingue semitiche, and Ugaritic studies owe a 
debt of gratitude to G. D. Young for his very useful Concordance of Ugaritic, 
an invaluable aid to the study of the Ras Shamra texts. 


3. REFERENCE WorKS AND MISCELLANEOUS. A very important event in the 
field of encyclopedias has taken place with the publication of the first fourteen 
Lieferungen of the third (revised) edition of the old standard Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, under the editorship of Kurt Galling. Another 
reference work is the new Dictionnaire d’archeologie biblique by Willy de 
Corswant. 


A number of volumes of collected articles or reprints have appeared, and for 
convenience sake will be listed here. The Festchrift for William Andrew Irwin 
edited by E. C. Hobbs, A Stubborn Faith, offers a number of articles on various 
aspects of biblical studies. The Congress Volume of Supplements to Vetus Testa- 
mentum includes important articles on the Qumran texts, as well as a very in- 
teresting study on Shilo and Jerusalem by Otto Eissfeldt. The Hebrew Union 
College Annual for 1956 maintains its usual high standard of articles on a variety 
of subjects. The Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, Vol. XX includes a work by H. Ring- 
gren on Esther and Purim dealing with the cultic problem involved, and also 
presents a translation of two of the Qumran Manuscripts. Two volumes of 
collected essays of individual scholars have also been published. Paul Kahle’s 
Opera Minora includes reprints of his works on the Hebrew text as well as articles 
dealing with Islamic studies. A very useful collection of important articles by 
Martin Noth, Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament now makes available 
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several works previously difficult to obtain. It is good to have readily accessible 
his very important article on the laws of the Pentateuch, but it is very regrettable 
that his epoch-making study of the system of Twelve Tribes was not included. 


4. O_tp TESTAMENT History AND INTROpucTION. Interest in the history of 
Old Testament studies continues unabated. Since a consensus of Old Testament 
scholars on historical problems hardly exists any more, the history of the discipline 
is becoming increasingly important. Hans-Joachim Kraus has furnished a master- 
ful survey in his Geschichte der historisch-kritischen Erforschung des alten Testa- 
ments. Unfortunately, it is very heavily weighted in the emphasis on German 
scholarship, and consequently gives one a somewhat old-fashioned impression. 
The great number of translations now being published seems to justify the con- 
clusion that Old Testament studies are now much more truly international than 
was ever before the case. This book is, nevertheless, very important for any 
understanding of the present state of Old Testament studies. New introductions 
to the Old Testament published include the new (second) edition of Eissfeldt’s 
classic Einleitung in das Alte Testament which now includes a discussion of some 
of the Qumran texts. Pfeiffer’s Introduction to the Old Testament has now an 
abridged form for the public under the title The Books of the Old Testament. 

Two other works, however, reflect what the writer believes to be a more ade- 
quate and modern trend in the problem of introduction to the Bible. The first 
is B. W. Anderson’s Understanding the Old Testament, which is primarily a por- 
trayal of the history of Israelite religion, but in which the religious community 
and its history are well interwoven. The second is A Survey of the Old Testa- 
ment, by W. W. Sloan, designed as a textbook for college students. Here again 
emphasis is not on the technical problems of sources, but upon the history and 
content of the various works of the Bible. 

New publications on Old Testament history include the translation of Martin 
Noth’s Geschichte Israels into English, which will furnish something far better 
than has so far been available in our language. C. Sched] now has two volumes 


- of his Geschichte des alten Testaments, I: Urgeschichte und alter Orient; II: Das 


Bundesvolk Gottes. Another work by Eric Voegelin is a part of a projected six 
volume history of order in human society from the beginnings of civilization to 
the present time. This volume entitled Israel and Revelation discusses primarily 
the ideas and symbols of Hebrew thought and institutions, but includes also dis- 
cussion of the great empires of the ancient world. It is difficult to assess, but 
might be compared to the great work of the sociologist, Max Weber whose in- 
fluence is still felt in Old Testament studies. This work will be important pri- 
marily for the stimulus it may give, because it is the result of a competent political 
theorist’s intensive study of the Old Testament. The same general subject is dealt 
with by A. A. Koolhaas, Theocratie en monarchie in Israel. 
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Particular epochs of Israelite history have been dealt with in monographs. 
Moscati studies the pre-Mosaic period in I predecessori d’Israele, a work on the 
earliest Semitic speaking peoples of Syria and Palestine. He concludes that we 
have no proof of the time or means by which semitic-speaking peoples came into 
this area, nor proof of their existence in the area before 2000 B. c. Furthermore, 
the terms Canaanite and Amorite are terms without any ethnic or linguistic 
meaning. J. Hoftijzer has studied the patriarchal narratives with the traditional 
literary-critical method, and concludes that the motif of divine promises to the 
forefathers is quite late, in Die Verheissungen an die drei Erzvater. John Bright 
subjects the earliest period of Israelite history to searching scrutiny, and subjects 
leading theories to careful analysis in Early Israel in Recent History Writing. 
It is a useful source for understanding the differences in method and conclu- 
sions existing today in Old Testament studies. F. Thieberger studies the time of 
Solomon, Le roi Salomon et son temps, but he certainly does not exhaust the 
subject. Max Vogelstein has a highly individual treatment of the period following 
Solomon: Fertile Soil: A political history of Israel under the Divided Kingdom. 
Merrill Unger goes into the history of Damascus in Israel and the Arameans of 
Damascus. Of top importance is the publication of new primary sources for the 
end of Judah’s history, Chronicles of Chaldean Kings (626-556) in the British 
Museum. This gives additional information which, for the first time, fixes defi- 
nitely the date of the first captivity (Jan. 597). The post-exilic period is the sub- 
ject of two works. One by E. Janssen, Juda in de Exilzeit, and one by J. Liver, 
The House of David after the fall of the Kingdom of Judah (in Hebrew). 


5. COMMENTARIES AND Monocrapus. The fourth edition of the commentary 
by von Rad on Genesis appeared during the year, Das Erste Buch Mose, in the 
Alte Testament Deutsch series. Another work on The Ten Commandments by 
Solomon Goldman, intended for the public as well as for the scholar, attempts 
to deal with the literary, humanistic, and historical value of the Decalogue. The 
Pentateuch seems to have received relatively little attention so far as books are 
concerned during the year. 

Interest in the prophets continues unabated. Elijah and Elisha, the neglected 
prophets, is the title of a book of expositions from the pen of R. S. Wallace. The 
minor prophets and the post-exilic prophets receive most of the attention. Bruno 
has another of his long series of investigations, Das Buch der wolf. Eine rhythm- 
ische und textkritische Untersuchung. A useful help in the study of the minor 
prophets is now available in a special lexicon, by N. Fries, Hebrdisches Worter- 
buch zum Dodekapropheten (2nd edition). R. Hentschke has again undertaken 
the formidable task of describing the attitude of the prophets toward sacrifice, 
Die Stellung der vorexilischen Schriftpropheten zum Kultus. Commentaries 
on various books include the following: N. Snaith, Amos, Hosea and Micah (Ep- 
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5) (Biblischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament xiii, 3); Ostborn, G., 
Yahweh and Baal, is not exactly a commentary, but rather a study in the Book 
of Hosea and related documents. A. S, Kapelrud has a new work on the Central 
Ideas in Amos. W. Zimmerli has now contributed his commentary on Ezechiel 
in the Biblischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament series. V. de Leeuw has a 
study of De Ebed fahweh-Profetieén. The book of Deutero-Isaiah is also dealt 
with by L. G. Rignell, A Study of Isaiah, Chapters 40-55, and by G. Reinwald, 
Cyrus im zweiten Teil des Buches Isaias Kap. 40-55. Th. Chary discusses the 
post-exilic prophets and cult in Les Prophétes et la culte a partir de exil. 

New works on the Hagiographa include a study of the Psalms by M. Pierik, 
The Psalter in the Temple and the Church. Selections from the Psalms has ap- 
peared as Vol. 13 of Luther’s Works now being published in English translation, 
much, if not all, for the first time. From the University of Utrecht comes a thesis 
by L. A. F. le Mat, Textual Criticism and exegesis of Psalm xxxvi. Job is dealt 
with by two works, Autur Weiser’s commentary, Das Buch Hiob reappears in the 
second edition (Das Alte Testament series), and Claus Westermann has now 
produced a highly original new study of the structure of the book based on the 
form-critical approach, Der Aufbau des Buches Hiob. 


6. O_p TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. In spite of the alleged impossibility of the 
subject, Old Testament theologies keep appearing. The first volume of a new 
magnum opus in this field comes from G. von Rad, Alttestamentliche Theologie. 
Vol. I: Die Heilsgeschichte. The old tension between Old Testament theology 
and Religionsgeschichte is solved by the neat device of taking up both methods. 
One fourth of the book is devoted to the history of Yahwism and sacral institu- 
tions. The remainder deals with the theology of the historical traditions. The 
result seems to the writer to be a dualism of thought and experience which is 
completely foreign to the Old Testament. The covenant seems to be only a theo- 
logical idea (following Wellhausen). This is, nevertheless, an important addition 
to the impressive number of Old Testament theologies now available. In more 
popular vein, J. L. McKenzie presents the religious values and ideas of the Old 

. Testament in The Two-edged Sword. The second volume of the Theologie de 
Pancien Testament by P. van Imschoot takes up the nature and destiny of man, 
human obligation and sin. For more practical purposes John Marsh has brought 
out A Year With the Bible, consisting of readings from the Bible for each day in 
the year with a theological commentary. A new series on biblical theology comes 
from Stuttgart. The Calwer Hefte zur Foérderung biblischen Glaubens und 
christlichen Lebens include now four little popular presentations on the Gottes- 
bild des Alter Testaments (Eichrodt), Das biblische Menschenbild (Lamparter, 
H.), Ist der Gott des Altes Testaments der Vater fesu Christi? (W. Geisser), 
and Das Evangelium in der Erziehung (G. Pfahler). 

Perhaps more characteristic of the present trend in Old Testament theology 
is a number of very detailed studies of particular problems. Such are the fol- 
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lowing: H. Gross, Die Idee des ewigen und allgemeine Weltfriedens im Alten 
Testament, eternal world peace being an appropriate concern at the present time; 
E. Beaucamp, Sous la main de Dieu. Vol. I: Le prophétisme et Télection 
d’Israel; Zimmerli, W., Das Alte Testament als Anrede, which deals with the 
problem of communicating to man today the content of the Old Testament faith; 
L. Kohler, Hebrew Man, a translation of his 1952 Tiibingen lectures, which deal 
not only with the spiritual life of Old Testament man, but his everyday life as 
well; L. Moraldi, Espiazione sacrificale e riti espiatori, deals with Leviticus 4, 5, 
and 16 particularly, and for once we have a work which does not proceed from 
the assumption that ancient Israel lived in a vacuum. Whether one agrees or 
not with his conclusions, it is high time that it be realized that ancient Israel can- 
not be completely understood apart from the cultural and religious history of her 
predecessors and neighbors. K. H. Bernhardt in Gott und Bild believes the pro- 
hibition of images to have arisen from Midianite tradition in addition to the 
fact that images of the ark did not exist; O. Schilling discusses the Holy and the 
Good, Das Heilige und Gute im alten Testament; H. Ringgren has contributed 
another work on The Messiah in the Old Testament to the Studies in Biblical 
Theology, and in the same series The Servant of God by W. Zimmerli and J. 
Jeremias presents in English translation the article first published in the Theo- 
logisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. 


7. INTERTESTAMENTAL PERIOD AND ApocryPHA. Though the Dead Sea Scrolls 
continue, of course, to dominate publications in this field, several works of interest 
dealing with other subjects may be listed here first. 

The problem of Oriental and Western (especially Greek) cultural relationships 
is rapidly becoming a favorite subject. The complexity and range of the problem 
through history may be seen in The Aegean and the Near East, Studies presented 
to Hetty Goldman on the occasion of her 75th birthday, edited by S. S. Weinberg. 
The problem of the difference between Greek and Hebrew thought is discussed 
by Claude Tresmontant, Biblisches Denken und hellenische Uberlieferung. His 
conclusion that the idea of creation is the fundamental concept of Hebrew thought 
would seem more appropriate for Egyptian or Babylonian thought. Is Bergson’s 
philosophy, as the author maintains, actually the best key to the understanding 
of biblical thought for modern man? 

W. R. Farmer’s Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus, which discusses Jewish 
nationalism in the Greco-Roman period, may prove to be a very crucial study in 
view of recent attempts to tie up the Qumran texts with the Zealots. At any rate, 
it is a necessary work for this period so important to both Judaism and 
Christianity. 

The apocryphal books have received relatively little attention in book form. 
Y. M. Grintz has a reconstruction of the allegedly original Hebrew text of Judith 
together with introduction and commentary in Sefer Yehudith (in Hebrew). 
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H. H. Rowley has published a brief paper on Jewish Apocalyptic and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

Some of the new books on the Dead Sea Scrolls include: Y. Yadin, The Scroll 
of the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness, edited with intro- 
duction, emendations, and commentary (2nd edition). N. Avigad and Yadin, 
A Genesis Apocryphon, in English as well as Hebrew, now makes available the 
fourth scroll which used to be known tentatively as the Apocalypse of Lamech. 
J. Licht, has published the text of the Qumran Psalms with introduction, com- 
mentary and glossary The Thanksgiving Scroll (in Hebrew). G. Molin deals 
with the same scroll in Lob Gottes aus der Wiiste. Popular works on the scrolls 
include F. F. Bruce, Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea Scrolls; a German trans- 
lation of Millar Burrow’s book under the title, Die Schriftrollen vom Toten Meer; 
A. P. Davies, The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls makes his ideas available in 
a paperback; H. E. del Medico studies date, provenience, and content of the 
scrolls and provides an annotated translation of the principle texts in L’énigme 
des manuscrits de la Mer Morte. W. S. La Sor gives us his views in Amazing 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Christian Faith, while F. F. Bruce makes a brief study 
of The Teacher of Righteousness in the Qumran Texts. 

Such is the year’s productivity in a field which is characterized by increasing 
internationalism, increasing specialization, and little indication of any trend to- 
ward the arrival at a consensus of scholarly opinion in crucial or even important 
problems in Old Testament studies. The man in the street will be obliged for a 
long time to come to choose for himself what scholar or group of scholars he 
wishes to follow—or none. 
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RELATED, YET DISTINCT 


The Scrolls and the New Testament, edited by Krister STENDAHL. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1957. 244 pp. $5.00. 


THE dramatic discovery in 1947 of the manuscripts now commonly known as the 
Dead Sea Scrolls opened vast new areas for both Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment scholars. When the finds came to the attention of archaeologists, the extent 
of their significance was not at first apparent. However, it was obvious that here 
was material that would occupy the researchers for a long time to come. Dr. 
William F, Albright of Johns Hopkins University said in a lecture that this 
reviewer attended in Washington, D. C., some months ago that it was his con- 
viction that fifty years would elapse before the real impact of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls upon scholars would be realized. 

Krister Stendahl’s collection of fourteen essays on the Scrolls and the New 
Testament is one evidence of the careful work which is being done in the area 
of the relationship of these manuscripts to our faith. From the beginning there 
was universal agreement that the Dead Sea Scrolls add substantially to our 
knowledge of the Jewish background of Christianity. Each of these essays deals 
with a major phase of New Testament study and affords evidence that the Scrolls 
give evidence of direct relationship to the development of the Christian move- 
ment. How intimate this relationship was will long be a matter of dispute. For 
some the wide interest in the Qumran discoveries grew out of the fact that they 
were seen to present a potential threat to Christianity, both in regard to its 
claims and its doctrines. Mr. Edmund Wilson’s lengthy article in the New Yorker 
magazine, an article which was expanded into book form, exploited this threat 
to its fullest. Subsequent writing has placed the documents in perspective and, 
as far as serious scholarship is concerned, has completely blasted Mr. Wilson’s 
thesis. This book offers, among other contributions, detailed studies of the rela- 
tionship between the sect which produced the Qumran text and the early Chris- 
tian movement, including the sect which formed around John the Baptist. 

After Stendhal’s introductory essay which affords perspective on the relation- 
ship between the Scrolls and the New Testament, Oscar Cullmann deals with 
the two basic questions: Was Jesus an Essene? and, Was there a connection 
between the Essenes and the first Christians? For him the bridge between the 
Essenes and the early Christians is to be found in the Hellenists who are men- 
tioned in the Book of Acts, and this particular hypothesis Cullmann seeks to estab- 
lish. He finds that the decisive difference between the early church and the 
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Qumran movement lay in its Christology. Essentially, of course, Christology is 
the decisive difference between our faith and any of the contemporary movements 
in Judaism. 

W. H. Brownlee deals with John the Baptist in the new light of ancient 
scrolls. He finds that the most astonishing result of all “is the validation of the 
Fourth Gospel as an authentic source concerning the Baptist.” A series of essays 
deals with the points at which the Scrolls seemed at first to offer the greatest 
potential threat to Christianity. The conception of Messiahship, the Lord’s 
Supper of the Christians and the communal meal at Qumran, the parallels 
between the Sermon on the Mount and the Qumran texts, the parallels between 
the Dead Sea Manual of Discipline and the church as it is found in the Book of 
Acts—all of these are examined in meticulous detail. The total impact of these 
examinations points up the close relationship of Jesus and the early Christians 
to the world in which they lived and, at the same time, the distinctive and un- 
qualified differences between the Christian movement and those of other con- 
temporary sects. From the Dead Sea Scrolls we gain new insight into the meaning 
also of such New Testament themes as temptation, sin, the flesh, etc. A careful 
reading of this book would dispel the threat to Christianity which was aroused 
during the early days of research in the Dead Sea area, though at the same time 
it will eliminate a dependence of the Christian upon a sterile “originality” as the 
basis for the authority of our faith. The editor’s comment is to the point when 
he says: “One may hope that the Christianity of today is spiritually and intellec- 
tually healthy enough to accépt again the conditions of its birth.” Dr. Stendahl 
also comments: “It is true to say that the Scrolls add to the background of 
Christianity, but they add so much that we arrive at a point where the significance 
of similarities definitely rescues Christianity from false claims of originality in the 
popular sense and leads us back to a new grasp of its true foundation in the 
person and the events of its Messiah.” The Scrolls throw light, not only on the 
New Testament church and on the Gospels, but on Paul and the Johannine 
writings. A final essay by Nahum N. Glatzer examines Hillel the Elder in the 
light of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

_ A wide range of scholarship is represented in these essays. In addition to Dr. 
Stendahl of Harvard, such names as those of W. H. Brownlee of Duke and Os- 
car Cullmann of the University of Basel are to be found. Roman Catholic schol- 
arship is also here in the writings of Raymond E. Brown, S.S., Joseph A. Fitz- 
myer, S.J., and Ernest Vogt, S.J., the latter two of the Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute of Rome. Dr, Glatzer of Brandeis University affords a Jewish contribution. 
This fact in itself is indicative of the great significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The three religious traditions—Judaism, Protestantism, and Roman Catholicism 
—are all conscious of being profoundly affected by these discoveries, and an 
ecumenicity of approach has been apparent from the beginning of the work 
at Qumran. 
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This book is not for the reader who simply desires some quick information 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls or a brief summary of their significance. Many of the 
essays are highly technical and the reading is quite difficult at many points. 
The authors assume some general knowledge of the Essenes, the Ebionites, and 
various other sects and influences in the first century world. They also assume 
detailed knowledge of those portions of the New Testament with which they 
specifically deal. However, for those who are interested in digging into some of 
the meticulous work that has been done in the light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, this 
book is recommended. It also bears out Dr, Albright’s contention that the results 
of the Dead Sea finds will not be absorbed for at least fifty years, either by Old 
Testament or by New Testament scholars. Unfortunately, careless proofreading 
has left many minor printing errors which are annoying to the reader. It is to be 
hoped that in subsequent editions these errors will be eliminated. 


KENNETH G. PHIFER 


IRENIC CALVINISTIC EXISTENTIALISM 


The Theology of the Sacraments and Other Papers, by D. M. BaILuir, with a 
biographical essay by JoHN BarLuie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1957. 
158 pp. $3.00. 


Six lectures which had been delivered but which had not yet been prepared by 
their author for publication together with one essay previously published are 
brought together here from the literary remains of the late Donald M. Baillie. 
Added to these is a biographical sketch of the author by his brother, John. The 
latter is an obviously heartfelt tribute which gives the reader a sense of having 
made the acquaintance of the author. 


Five of the six lectures are on different phases of the theology of the sacraments. 
The sixth concerns preaching of the Christian doctrine. The previously published 
essay has to do with freedom of the will in philosophy and theology. 

In the biographical sketch there is described the existential background from 
which Donald Baillie’s basic concerns about the sacraments arise. He is de- 
scribed as “loyal to his own Scottish and Presbyterian tradition; but within that 
tradition . . . his leaning was towards the more liturgical mode.” He served 
as chairman of the sub-commission on Intercommunion of the Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council of Churches, as convener of the Inter-Church 
Relations Committee of the Church of Scotland, and was a representative of that 
Church appointed to confer with representatives of the Church of England con- 
cerning the establishment of closer relations. He believed that in theological dis- 
cussion we have to get behind the shibboleths, by which the parties identify them- 
selves and their opponents, to the basic concerns lying behind the vocabularies. 
No advance “could be made towards a reasonable agreement until the opposing 
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vocabularies were considered afresh . .. when perhaps the real concerns enshrined 
in them would turn out to be much nearer to one another than we had been 
in the habit of supposing.” 

D. M. Baillie’s loyalty to his own tradition is affirmed often in his lectures. 
They are an articulation of the doctrine of the sacraments in Reformed theology. 
At the one point where he is critical of John Calvin, he is critical in a direction 
that is considered the typical position of Reformed theology if not of Calvin 
himself (p. 99). Here he is critical of Calvin for his use of words but sympathetic 
with those concerns of Calvin which lie behind the words. 

On the other hand, an irenic spirit is shown throughout his restatement of the 
Reformed position on the sacraments. Frequent appreciative and positive ref- 
erences are made to the other significant traditions regarding the sacraments. 
There is even a positive statement about the concerns which lie behind the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation. In the history of such discussion we 
have come to expect only polemic here. His criticism is levelled against the 
metaphysics through which the Roman Catholic concerns find expression. 

His careful argument is brief and concise, and it defends a position, the gist 
of which might be roughed out as follows: 


God exerts his personal influence upon us through the sacraments in order to 
awaken and to win, without forcing, our faith. We Protestants must avoid the 
danger of speaking as though the efficacy of the sacraments depends upon the 
faith of the recipients and not so much upon what God does. Our faith must 
be God’s gift. The sacraments have a continuity with the historical episode 
of the incarnation, but the grace which comes to us is not a transmissive sub- 
stance but a living personal relationship. 

Infant baptism is to be defended as the meaningful answer to the question: 
“Are the children of Christians to be regarded as having a place within the 
Church of Christ or are they outsiders?” God’s initiative precedes our faith 
whether we are baptized as infants or as adults, and the complete baptismal 
event extends to the whole of life. 

In the Lord’s Supper, Christ is as truly and really present in the sacrament to 
the faith of the receiver as the bread and wine are to his senses. The sacrament is 
an offering we make, but we and our offerings are unworthy unless they are 
made in union with Christ’s eternal sacrifice. In the sacrament, Christ himself 
being truly present, he unites us by faith with his eternal sacrifice. The sacrament 
is the corporate act of the one body in Christ. 

This reviewer has no exception to the basic position which Baillie maintains. 
He can only hope that it can be taken ever more seriously in the churches of 
this tradition. By so doing, Presbyterian and other Reformed churches will not 
only be more true to their own tradition but more helpful in ecumenical dis- 
cussion. While I am sure that Lutheran, Eastern Orthodox, or Anglican church- 
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men would not entirely agree with Baillie, they would find his statements more 
congenial than what they usually regard to be the Reformed position. 

In his essay on freedom of the will, Baillie re-examines what people are saying 
when they use the term freedom in relation to the will. Freedom of the will is 
not indeterminism but rather the determination of personal choice. This free- 
dom does not imply that we have the ability to do what we ought to do. Free- 
dom with that ability comes only when we get beyond moralism to a reliance 
upon the grace of God. 

For an adequate preaching of Christian doctrine, Baillie recommends explicit 
teaching from the pulpit which can be reinforced by a wider and fuller use of 
the Christian year. We should let the doctrine (as well as the Christian year) 
spring out of Scripture, and we should relate it to the real questions that come 
out of the problems of daily living. Baillie gives examples as to just how he would 
do this. 

The only cause for regret as concerns this excellent little book is that we can 
now expect no more from its author’s hand. 

James C. SPALDING 


BALANCED INSIGHT 


The Dynamics of World History, by CuHristopHER Dawson. Edited by JoHN 
J. Muttoy. Sheed and Ward, New York, 1956. 498 pp. $6.00. 


Or all the “metahistorians” of our generation, Christopher Dawson is the most 
scrupulous in his handling of historical evidence and the sanest in his judgments 
about the meaning of history. Yet his name is known to only a fraction of those 
who have heard of Spengler and Toynbee. This is partly, thinks the editor 
of this volume, because Dawson’s conception of world history was developed 
in books, essays, and articles which he never worked into a comprehensive treat- 
ment. And so the disciple has done what the master neglected to do: gathered 
together some thirty pieces of Dawson’s writing on “the dynamics of world his- 
tory,” in the conviction that “in scope and vision” at least, the interpretation of 
history adumbrated in these essays “ranks with the work of Spengler, Northrop 
and Toynbee.” 

The result hardly bears out the editor’s hope. Dawson’s mind is critical rather 
than creative, appreciative rather than original. And a volume of “collected 
essays” such as this inevitably suffers in some ways by comparison with the mon- 
umental works mentioned. There is much repetition, considerable inconsistency, 
and a general flavor of brilliant amateurism—none of which would strike the 
reader of any single book of Dawson’s in the same way. A few of the essays 
“date” badly, and a few contribute little to the volume’s purpose. The editor has 
contributed a useful essay on “Continuity and Development in Dawson’s 
Thought” in which he emphasizes the continuity and plays down the develop- 
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ment. But it is clear that an editor cannot do what the author has failed to do, 
namely to give his ideas on world history full and precise exposition. 


The paradox is, however, that at every point where Dawson differs with 
Spengler or Toynbee in his conception of a culture or of a civilization (which he 
calls a super-culture) or of the dynamics of social change, the weight of honesty 
with the evidence, balance in judgment, and just plain good sense practically al- 
ways lies with Dawson. Or so it seems to this observer. While the others ride 
hobby-horse, Dawson conscientiously considers all the complexities and difficulties 
of historical explanation. He appreciates the genuine insights of “‘metahistorians” 
from Marx to H. G. Wells, but carefully notes the areas of human experience to 
which each is blind. In fact, the key to Dawson’s thinking is balance. On the 
one hand, he has a keen appreciation of the brute, material facts behind social 
change and constantly emphasizes the sociological factors in historical develop- 
ment. But he is just as sensitive to the spiritual forces at work in history. Culture 
is a compound of both material and spiritual elements, he argues, and any 
analysis that overemphasizes the one or the other is one-sided. He is constantly 
underlining the secular factors in the development of religion—and the spiritual 
factors in the growth of culture. Again, he maintains that both metaphysics and 
morality are necessary to a healthy religion, and he believes it is the strength of 
Roman Catholicism that it follows a middle way between Oriental mysticism and 
Occidental moralism. In studying culture, both the sociologist and the historian 
are necessary, the one to concentrate on structure, the other on change. Always 
balance, sanity, and concern for all the factors involved in a situation, in oppo- 
sition to all single-track explanations—this is Dawson’s habit of mind. 

There is something profoundly and authentically Christian about this emphasis 
on balance. During the past thirty years, Dawson has probably contributed more 
than any other to a Christian understanding of world history. His conception of 
history flows from the doctrine of the Incarnation. If God truly became man at a 
certain time and place, then it follows that history is a straight-line sequence of 
spiritually significant events, and that any purely spiritual interpretation of history 
is just as false as any purely materialistic. The insights of the theologian are as 
necessary to the historian as the analysis of the sociologist. In Dawson’s book, no 
Christian historian need be afraid of busying himself with the dull, irreducible 
facts of economic, social, and institutional history because it is through these 
material facts that the spirit breathes. As a historian he can appreciate phe- 
nomena as different as mysticism and Marxism—and see the weaknesses of both. 
The implications of the Incarnation underlie not only his theoretical discussions 
of the meaning of history, but also his work-a-day writing as a sociologically- 
minded historian. 

It is, of course, the Roman Catholic interpretation of this incarnational prin- 
ciple that Dawson follows, as a convert of many years’ standing. “As the Chris- 
tian faith in Christ is faith in a real historical person, not an abstract ideal, so 
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the Catholic faith in the church is faith in a real historical society, not an in- 
visible communion of saints or a spiritual union of Christians who are divided 
into a number of religious groups and sects.” The Reformation introduced “a 
revolutionary, catastrophic, apocalyptic and discontinuous view of history,” which 
had baneful results. Like most Catholics, Dawson looks back on the thirteenth 
century as a golden age, but his nostalgia for the age of the baroque and for 
English rural society of the eighteenth century is more unusual. Some of his 
judgments are erratic or extreme—on bourgeois society and on Protestantism, for 
instance—but these are balanced by a profusion of shrewd insights and penetrat- 
ing historical judgments. 

In the end, his diagnosis of the state of Western Civilization is both more re- 
alistic and more optimistic than either Spengler’s or Toynbee’s. He believes that 
the roots of Western culture still reach down to Christian soil and that the 
dynamism which has always characterized Western society is not yet entirely 
dissipated. His is one of the most civilized Christian minds of our day—humane, 
tolerant, and scholarly. His approach to the meaning of history is more cau- 
tious, less assured, more tentative than that of our other contemporary “meta- 
historians.” But for that very reason it is a better guide to a Christian understand- 
ing of history. 

E. Harris HARBISON 


SYMPATHETIC OUTSIDER 


Religion and the Psychology of Jung, by RayMonp Hostig, S.J. Translated by 
G. R. Lams. Sheed & Ward, New York, 1957. 223 pp. $3.50. 


DesPITE its Roman Catholic bias, this is one of the fairest and most penetrating 
studies of Jung’s impact on religious thought. Father Hostie, who is professor 
of religious sciences at the Jesuit Seminary in Louvain, has studied under Jung 
personally and enjoyed his friendship. He has also delved deeply into his writings; 
a bibliography of 209 books and articles by the master is appended. Father 
Hostie shows clearly why Jung broke with Freud on the sexuality of the un- 
conscious, and how he moved from the agnostic humanism of his younger days to 
a profound conviction of the truth of religion and its importance for mental 
health. 

This gradual conversion was brought about by Jung’s discovery that almost 
all of his neurotic patients thirty-five years of age or older were suffering from a 
collapse of faith. He thus became convinced that religious faith is necessary to 
personal wholeness. Why? Because religion imparts a unified view of the self 
and the world, it restores the balance or equilibrium lost through mental con- 
flict or one-sided development, and it gives a unique experience of the Numinous 
which we call the “grace of God.” The author is concerned to show that Jung 
has been misunderstood in seeming to teach that God is only a psychological 
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reality. This misconception has been rendered plausible by the confusion in 
Jung’s own mind between his absorption in psychology as a strictly empirical 
science without theological presuppositions and his Kantian view that since rea- 
son cannot penetrate beyond experience religious “truth” is purely a matter of 
faith. Actually, Jung is a sincere believer in God. Yet he stands outside the 
historic communions, looking in sympathetically and appraising judiciously. 
Father Hostie is perhaps too sanguine in thinking that Jung is closer to Catholi- 
cism though most of his patients have been Protestants. The truth is that Jung, 
though seeing great value in the Catholic confessional, has also said that the 
Protestant who stands alone before God with his conscience may enter into a 
deeper religious experience. 

At this point, the author sharpens the distinction between the role of the 
psychotherapist and that of the “spiritual director.” The former resolves the 
unconscious guilt of the patient whereas the latter shows him the way to forgive- 
ness for his conscious sin. The danger in either usurping the role of the other 
is that the patient will use religion as an escape from unconscious conflict or that 
he will think that through successful therapy he can evade the necessity of hum- 
bly seeking Divine forgiveness. The proper relation of priest and therapist is “‘col- 
laboration and mutual respect.” Both must have the attitude of “unprejudiced 
objectivity” (acceptance of the patient without condemnation). Sane as this 
position is, one feels that the greater part of “growing in grace” as an essential 
aspect of “growth to maturity” has been left out. 

Father Hostie is most eloquent in exposing the grave errors into which Jung 
has fallen as an amateur theologian. Thus he conceives the self as a “mandala 
center” whose dream symbols of equilibrium and totality (for example, the star, 
the circle, the flower) “reactivate the unconscious.” But this is not the true 
ontological self of Christian theology. Again, in grappling with the problem of 
evil in his Answer to fob, Jung incorrectly holds that good and evil are present 
together in the Divine nature. Finally, Jung would substitute a Quarternity for 
a Trinity in the nature of God (four is the more balanced symbol) and even 
welcomes the veneration of the Blessed Virgin as investing the Deity with needed 
motherliness. Father Hostie, speaking for the Roman Catholic world, concedes 
the psychological astuteness of this but wisely rejects it as a man-made theology. 
Thus throughout this discerning work, the author patiently and unimaginatively 
sifts truth and error. 

D. Maurice ALLAN 
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The Gospels: Their Origin and Their 
Growth, by Freprerick C. GRANT. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1957. 216 pp. $3.75. 


THE present volume is a “completely 
rewritten” study replacing The Growth 
of the Gospels (1933): “The point of 
view and results here set forth are 
those of the present generation, not 
those of the days, now so remote, of 
the period between the two world 
wars” (p. vill). Thus an appraisal 
must concern itself with the extent to 
which the values of the former work 
are preserved, and the “remoteness” of 
a generation ago overcome. 

The book clearly maintains the out- 
standing value of its predecessor as an 
introduction into the raw material of 
the synoptic problem. The student who 
works his way through the book as 
Professor Grant intends will have re- 
produced in miniature the experience of 
a century of synoptic and Johannine 
scholarship. Thus the book performs 
admirably the conservative aspect of 
formal education: assimilation of the 
tradition. For it does it in a way which 
prevents either the passivity or the 
blind acceptance that can so easily turn 
into radical skepticism as to the validity 
of the scholarly enterprise as a whole. 

The untroubled traditional interpre- 
tation of eschatology and Lucan the- 
ology seems to be the area where “re- 





moteness” is most nearly sensed. Apo- 
calyptic speculation and eschatological 
tension are so consistently confused, 
that the correct denial of Jesus’ interest 
in the one seems to eliminate the cen- 
trality of the other. The non-eschato- 
logical L is set over against the “apo- 
calyptic-eschatological” Mark, Mat- 
thew, and Q (p. 62f.), and then this 
“more primitive” L is combined with 
the sermons of Peter in Acts (p. 69)— 
sermons conceded on p. 111 to be by 
Luke—so as to identify the Lucan 
Jesus with the Jesus of history (p. 133). 
One is then obliged to attribute Q’s 
“heightened” eschatology to persecu- 
tion (p. 102), and Matthew’s to the 
Bar-Kochba movement (p. 138f.); but 
what of Paul and Mark? It would be 
methodologically preferable to begin 
with Luke’s undeniable tendency to ob- 
scure the eschatological tension of the 
sources which we can check, as a basis 
for establishing his “tendency” and for 
evaluating his use of sources peculiar 
to himself—a method whose general 
validity is accepted on p. 52. Thus one 
would avoid an untenable view of es- 
chatology: “If we had only L to guide 
us, and lacked Q and Mark, it may be 
doubted if anyone would ever have sup- 
posed that Jesus . . . thought the end 
of the age immediately at hand” (p. 
63). Actually the existence of an es- 
chatological community progressively 
toning down this element would lead to 
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such a conjecture as to the founder, 
even if, as in the case of the Qumran 
community, one had no gospels. In 
general the present work does not re- 
flect sufficient concern for the major 
trend in Lucan study growing out of 
the publication in 1951 of Dibelius’ 
Aufsdtze zur Apostelgeschichte, and 
reaching its most characteristic expres- 
sion in 1954 in Hans Conzelmann’s Die 
Mitte der Zeit (not cited in the present 
volume). This is also evident in the 
title “Luke the Historian” used in the 
unambiguous sense of the Harnack era, 
and in the concluding remark that 
Luke-Acts is “the most valuable writing 
in the New Testament” (p. 133)—a 
view which today can be maintained 
only by means of debate, not simply by 
assertion. 
James M. RosINnson 





A Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature. Translated and adapted 
from WALTER BAvER by WILLIAM 
F. Arnot and F. WILBur GINGRICH. 
The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1957. 909 pp. $14.00. 

In a review of the fourth edition of 

Walter Bauer’s Griechisch-Deutsches 

Worterbuch zu den Schriften des 

Neuen Testaments und der ibrigen 

unchristlichen Literatur, published in 

1949-1952, it was said of that work 

that, “Considered as the performance 

of one man [it] strikes one as almost 
fabulous.” Although in the years since 
the adjective “fabulous” has declined 
in meaning the work has amply justi- 
fied the praise. Now there appears an 





English translation by Professors Wil- 
liam F, Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich. 
This translation, no less impressive than 
the original was undertaken as a “gift 
of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Sy- 
nod to the English speaking world, pre- 
sented in the hope that the work may 
assist in the interpretation and dissemi- 
nation of the Divine Word which lives 
and abides forever.” The University 
of Chicago Press cooperated in the 
venture and is responsible for the ex- 
cellent format and the dignified and 
appropriate press work. 

Bauer’s work was based upon Preus- 
chen’s lexicon of 1910, the first to ap- 
pear after the discovery of the papyri. 
The fourth edition represented the best 
and most comprehensive treatment of 
the New Testament vocabulary and in- 
cluded an almost incredible amount of 
material gathered from _ classical, 
Christian, and contemporary writers. 
To this work the translators have added 
some valuable material from Moulton 
and Milligan and C. D. Buck. They 
have also brought the entire treatment 
up to date by the inclusion of references 
of periodical literature since the fourth 
edition of Bauer, and have made cer- 
tain minor changes and rearrange- 
ments. 

Although this lexicon is clearly what 
is often called a “scholarly work,” its 
real value is that it makes available for 
the whole range of New Testament 
study the best, most up-to-date infor- 
mation on the words of Scripture. The 
Seminary student and the minister, the 
exegete and the preacher, the teacher 
and expositor—these are the ones who 
should rejoice. For if they will take the 
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A brand new, beautiful edition .. . 


Calvin's Tracts and Treatises 


With Introduction and Historical Notes by T. F. TORRANCE 


Long out of print and inaccessible, Beveridge’s indispensable Calvin’s 
Tracts Relating to the Reformation is now again available in a handsome 
new edition that includes a new Introduction and Historical Notes ap- 
pended to each of the treatises, by T. F. Torrance of New College, Edin- 
burgh. A fourth volume of hitherto untranslated treatises will be added 


later. 


CALVIN’S DOCTRINE 
OF MAN 


T. F. TORRANCE. “Torrance’s book 
embodies a very good orientation in 
Calvin’s works because Torrance has 
deeply penetrated into Calvin’s thought, 
and because he shows us from the works 
themselves the unity of Calvin’s ideas.” 
G. C, Berkouwer. $3.50 


CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF 
THE WORD AND SACRAMENT 


RONALD S. WALLACE. “Mr. Wal- 
lace’s book has the merit of allowing 
Calvin to speak for himself. . , , No stu- 
dent of Calvin can afford to neglect this 
book.”’—Reviewer and Expositor. ‘“‘Wal- 
lace has performed an admirable service 
in an admirable way.”—Theology To- 
day. $3.50 


PAUL’S USE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


E. EARLE ELLIS. “Here is a fine 
specimen of evangelical scholarship, 
evincing detailed acquaintance with the 
basic subject and with the literature 
which it has called forth, and outstand- 
ing ability in the organizing and inter- 
preting of the subject-matter.”—The 
Evangelical Quarterly, $3.00 


THE MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE 


Translated and annotated with an intro- 
duction by P/, WERNBERG MOLLER, 
Volume I in a new series of translations 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Studies on the 
Text of the Desert of Judah, edited by 
J. P. van der Ploeg of Nijmegen. A 
thorough appraisal of 1QS, the “code 
of rules.” $6.00 
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Man in Nature 
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S. BARTON BABBAGE 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
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82 Interpretation 


trouble to acquaint themselves with the 
format and style of this lexicon they 
will find in it the best lexical tool avail- 
able. It is particularly appropriate that 
this work should have been initiated 
and completed by a church, for the 
entire church is the beneficiary. 


BALMER H. KELLY 





jesus, Gestalt und Geschichte, by 
ETHELBERT STAUFFER. Francke Ver- 
lag, Bern, 1957. 172 pp. Swiss Fr. 
2.80. 


TuIs is a somewhat modified paper- 
back reprint on Stauffer’s contribution 
to Vol. 4 of the same publisher’s His- 
toria Mundt, in which he carries for- 
ward the programme sketched in a 
1949 lecture, “Entmythologisierung 
oder Realtheologie?” (Kerygma und 
Mythos, I1:13-28). For him the pri- 
mary task of theological scholarship is 
to separate the “bare facts” of the life 
of Jesus from interpretations of those 
facts, and he holds that demythologiz- 
ing should be postponed until this dis- 
tinction has been more adequately 
drawn (KM II:20ff., 28; Fesus, 10). 
Though he calls this task preliminary 
work, he seems to stretch the capacities 
of historical research very far when he 
says that it might provide the solution 
to “the problem of historism, of the 
absoluteness of Jesus, and of Christian 
faith’s tie to salvation history’ (KM 
II:27). 

No Christian account of Jesus is en- 
tirely free of theological tendency. This, 
he says, is the methodological barrier to 
the portrayal of the history of Jesus “‘as 


it actually was,” and he would detour 
this barrier by using “new sources 
which are entirely untouched by 
Christian tendencies” (fesus, 7f.). This 
programme is not carried out; the book 
is a Johannine life of Christ. Stauffer 
holds that the Fourth Gospel has 
“clarified the chronology of the history 
of Jesus” (p. 15), and so he presents a 
four-year ministry; he prefers Luke to 
Mark where Luke’s references to Jesus 
in Samaria are close to John (p. 60) 
and where Luke’s portrayal of the last 
period (not week) of Jesus’ ministry in 
Jerusalem is more Johannine. Another 
reason for de-emphasizing Mark here 
as elsewhere is that Stauffer’s account 
from the Last Supper on is very har- 
monistic (p. 84ff.), so that the shortest 
account receives the least attention. In 
his portrayal of the essence of Jesus’ 
message, though he says that the Synop- 
tics have most accurately preserved the 
forms of Jesus’ sayings (p. 15), he by- 
passes the synoptic Kingdom of God 
proclamation and fixes upon the Johan- 
nine theophany formula, “I am” (p. 59, 
130ff.; cf. KM II:24f.). 

It has been shown that there is a 
consistent tendency in the Lucan writ- 
ings to remove the eschatological ten- 
sion which was characteristic of the 
first Christian generation (M. Dibelius, 
Studies in Acts; Ph. Vielhauer, Ev. 
Theol., 1950/51, p. 1-15; and es- 
pecially H. Conzelmann, Die Mitte der 
Keit, 1954). Stauffer does not mention 
this discussion, but it is quite clear that 
it does not represent his view. He con- 
siders Luke a “genuine,” “critical” his- 
torian who would not impose a theo- 
logical tendency on his writings but 























who seeks the historical events “as they 
actually were” (KM II:17; Jesus, 
121). There is some uncritical ac- 
ceptance of Luke: he accepts Luke’s 
interpretative introduction to the par- 
able of the talents as valid without any 
discussion of the possibility of Lucan 
tendency (p. 83, 119) ; Stephen’s inter- 
cession for those who stone him (Acts 
7:60) presupposes the intercession of 
Jesus at Luke 23:34 and thus is cited 
as evidence that Luke 23:34 is genuine 
tradition and not an invention of the 
church (p. 103). 

Stauffer thinks that the eschatologi- 
cal tension of the early church did not 
come from Jesus but was a misunder- 
standing on the part of the disciples, a 
“re-judaizing” of the message of Jesus 
in terms of political and apocalyptic 
messianism, spurred on by the enthu- 
siasm of the Easter events (beginning 
of the resurrection of the dead!), and 
carried out most clearly (and inten- 
tionally) in the Gospel of Matthew (p. 
118ff., 137, 144). Thus, in Stauffer’s 
view, it is Matthew, not Luke, who is 
guilty of special pleading. 


Ws. C. Rosinson, Jr. 





The Problem of History in Mark, by 
James M. Rosinson. (Studies in 
Biblical Theology, No. 21). Alec R. 
Allenson, Inc., Naperville, Ill., 1956. 


95 pp. Paper (No price). 


REVIEWED in the Summer issue of Jn- 
terpretation under its German title, 
Das Geschichtverstandnis Des Markus- 
Evangeliums. 
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Saint Peter, by Joun Lowe. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1956. 


65 pp. $2.50. 


THREE lectures are here reproduced 
which were delivered by the dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, at General 
Theological Seminary, New York, in 
the Autumn of 1955. The author dis- 
cusses the problem of reconstructing the 
career and status of Peter as an apostle 
citing the New Testament references. 
He then turns to the alleged evidence 
of Peter’s martyrdom and burial at 
Rome. Finally, he reviews the issue of 
Peter’s primacy as it is related to the 
key passage, Matthew 16:18 and 19. 

Lowe sees little profit in constructing 
character portraits of Peter or psy- 
chological novels based upon the mea- 
ger biographical details provided by 
the New Testament. He places greater 
faith in the speeches of Acts as repre- 
senting Peter’s theology than in I Peter. 
(II Peter is “more obviously pseudony- 
mous’). He thinks it highly probable 
that Peter came to Rome and suffered 
martyrdom, but most unlikely that he 
founded the church there. He dis- 
misses as groundless the evidence for 
identifying various burial sites. He al- 
lows that Peter’s bones may rest some- 
where in the Vatican district. 

Matthew 16:18, 19 is accepted as 
genuine, but Lowe rejects its context in 
the First Gospel and refrains from 
speculation as to its setting in Jesus’ 
ministry. He believes that Jesus in- 
tended to establish his church upon 
Peter the man. Peter is more than the 
exemplar of faith. However, the com- 
mission to Peter definitely excludes suc- 
cessors. 
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Throughout these concise and clearly 
written essays the author acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Oscar Cullmann 
(Peter: Disciple-A postle-Martyr, trans. 
F. V. Filson, Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1953). Lowe adopts Cull- 
mann’s conciliatory approach to the 
Roman Catholic-Protestant debate, and 
recognizes also the need for renewed 
discussions of old questions resulting 
from the recent claims based upon 
archaelogical data. Unlike Cullmann, 
Lowe does not speculate nor propose 
new solutions. It is his stated purpose 
“to disentangle fact from theory and to 
give a balanced account of the facts 
and probabilities” in the matter (p. 
65,). His purpose is admirably achieved 
and if the reader wishes a brief and up- 
to-date introduction to the subject he 
will borrow this book. (For its size the 
purchase price is steep!) However, for 
an adequate treatment of the problems 
he will turn to Cullmann and to the 
other scholarly writings noted by the 
author. This book will whet the appe- 
tite for more solid matter to assimilate. 


James L. Price 





The Epistles of Paul to the Thessaloni- 

_ans, by Leon Morris. Wm. B., Eerd- 

mans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, 1957. 152 pp. $2.00. 


Tuts volume and a commentary on 
James by R. V. G. Tasker are the first 
books to appear in the Tyndale New 
Testament Commentaries, 

The basis of this series of commen- 
taries is the assumption that the Bible 
should be interpreted by those who 
“are also convinced Christians.” We 
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would readily agree with this position 
but would realize that scholars would 
differ in the definition of “convinced 
Christians.” In any event, this volume 
is written by a man who reveals him- 
self as a competent scholar who is deep- 
ly committed to the Christian faith. 

The commentary is based on the King 
James Version. But the author is fam- 
iliar with the Greek text. He under- 
stands the principles of textual criti- 
cism as this science seeks to establish 
the correct text. The commentary fol- 
lows faithfully the text of the King 
James Version. It gives at least a brief 
comment on each of the more impor- 
tant verses of the Letters to the Thessa- 
lonians. The author seeks as briefly as 
possible to give the meaning of the 
verses under consideration and to re- 
late the truth set forth in them to life 
today. He is familiar with the major 
commentaries on these letters and 
quotes particularly from the commen- 
tary by James Denney in the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible, 

If the commentary has a weakness, 
it is its failure to wrestle seriously with 
the great ideas which are set forth in 
these letters, This is particularly true of 
its interpretation of the eschatology of 
these epistles. Consider for example, 
I Thessalonians 1: 13-18, II Thessalo- 
nians 1:7-10, and II Thessalonians 2: 
1-11. Here the exegesis is sound and 
the exposition gives the meaning of the 
text, but no effort is made to relate this 
exposition to the use of these passages 
by Dispensationalists today, or to face 
the great difficulty in making the 
thought of Paul meaningful to the actu- 
al problems of our time. But on the 
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TO BE WELL-THUMBED 


WiuraM M. Locan. In his foreword to this new 
study of Genesis I-XI, Elton Trueblood says, 
“Genesis is the philosophy of human paradox in 
narrative form.” Here is the parable of man 
deftly explored. 

$2.25 


Lewis J. SHERRILL makes a compelling case for 
using the resources of the Christian gospel in 
healing man’s basic anxiety. He draws upon 
theology and psychiatry to illumine the depths 
of guilt and reveal the saving way. 

$3.50 


Louts F. Benson in this classic ranges with pen- 
etrating insight over nearly every phase of hym- 
nody. Beginning with apostolic days, he follows 
the development of hymns, traces the influence 
of Luther, Wesley, Calvin, and others. This 
book definitely belongs on the shelf of all who 
are interested in church music. 


$4.50 


Wape H. Boscs, Jr., begins with the controversy 
that surrounds the “faith healers” and moves on 
to examine their ideas, practices, and results, 
with constant reference to the Bible. He gives 
full discussion to such topics as miracles, whether 
mature Christians should seek medical help, the 
nature of sickness. Finally he gives a positive 
program for health to be used by all Christians. 

$3.50 


BALMER H. Ketty and Donatp G. MILLER 
edited these 11 chapters evaluating the vast ar- 
ray of implements available today for interpret- 
ing the Bible. Space is provided for notes on 
new items in each field. 

Paper, $2.00 


JOHN KNOX 
PRESS 
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86 Interpretation 


whole the commentary is to be highly 
commended as conservative in its out- 
look, sound in its scholarship, and writ- 
ten in such a manner that it can be 
used by laymen as well as preachers. 


Ho.tMEs RoOLSTON 





The Letter to the Hebrews, by JoHAN- 
NES SCHNEIDER. Wm. B, Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 1957. x + 139 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tuis volume is a translation of a popu- 
lar layman’s commentary published 
first in 1938 in a series entitled Bibel- 
hilfe fiir die Gemeinde. Johannes 
Schneider, former assistant to Adolf 
Deissman, now Dean of the Theological 
Faculty of Berlin University, and a con- 
tributor to Kittel’s Wérterbuch, is rec- 
ognized as one of the foremost New 
Testament scholars in Germany today. 
The translation into English by William 
A. Mueller is done so smoothly that one 
would hardly know that the present 
work is a translation at all. This is due 
in part at least to the author’s skill as an 
expositor. The plan of treatment (not 
verse by verse) deals so sympathetically 
and clearly with major notes in the un- 
folding thought of the letter that as a 
result the exposition communicates to 
the present day reader much of the elo- 
quence and conviction of this anony- 
mous first century author. Furthermore 
Dr. Schneider knows how to bring vast 
learning to bear upon his treatment of 
the text at the layman’s level. He is 
at home in Alexandrian thought, Old 
Testament background, and contem- 
poraneous first century currents. Con- 


sequently, his comments on the angels, 
sabbath rest, Melchizedek, covenant, 
and sacrifices are illuminating for the 
average reader. 

On matters of Introduction Johannes 
Schneider is not nearly as incisive as is 
William Manson, for instance, in his 
Baird Lectures on this Epistle delivered 
in 1949. While Manson argues for a 
very early date for the letter (about 60 
A. D.), identifies the recipients as a 
minority group in the Christian com- 
munity in Rome, and relates the 
thought of the epistle to the work of 
Stephen, Schneider is content to sketch 
the various viewpoints of historical 
study without committing himself to 
any one of them. His primary interest 
in this commentary is clearly exposi- 
tional, 

Howarp TILLMAN KuIst 





The Epistle to the Hebrews, by GuEa- 
sON L. ArcHER, Jr. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
1957- 108 pp. $1.50. 


ACcorDING to the publisher, this is the 
first in a series to be known as the 
Shield Bible Study Series, which will 
be issued in the form of “inexpensive, 
paper bound manuals” written “on an 
advanced level,” and designed to serve 
as guides for Bible study in “seminaries, 
religious departments of college and 
universities, the Bible schools and col- 
leges,” or for private use by “serious 
students of Scripture.” The author of 
this particular manual is professor of 
biblical languages at Fuller Theological 
Seminary at Pasadena, California. The 
author explains that it was not his 

















purpose to produce a commentary on 
Hebrews in the usual sense of the word, 
but to provide a “handy guide” for a 
detailed study of the book. The manual 
consists of an elaborate and detailed 
outline of the Book of Hebrews with 
“running comments” on each small unit 
(sometimes a single verse, sometimes a 
grouping of several verses). Perhaps 
the most helpful feature of the manual 
is the fact that on almost every page is 
to be found at least one reference to a 
word from the Greek text. 


JosEepH B. CLower, Jr. 





The General Epistle of James: An In- 
troduction and Commentary, by 
R. V. G. Tasker. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1957. 
144 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis is one of the Tyndale New Testa- 
ment Commentaries, designed to help 
supply the need for commentaries that 
are not unduly technical, written by 
able scholars who are “convinced Chris- 
tians.” The purpose is to promote a 
true biblical theology. 

In this volume, the author has 
achieved his purpose admirably. In a 
comparatively long introduction he 
deals with such problems as the author- 
ship and date of the Epistle. He evi- 
dences a broad scholarship, familiarity 
with all views. At the same time, he 
leaves one in no doubt as to his con- 
clusions and the reasons for them. His 
style is lucid and attractive so that one 
is eager to read on. 

Of first interest to most readers is 
any comment on the traditional con- 
flict between the teaching of Paul and 
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that of James. This author sees James’ 
special contribution as ethics rather 
than doctrine, not a repudiation of jus- 
tification by faith alone, but a recogni- 
tion that genuine faith is inevitably 
demonstrated in conduct. 

The major part of the book is the 
commentary. Each chapter of the 
epistle is outlined topically under such 
provocative titles as “Trial and Temp- 
tation,” “Respect of Persons,” “The 
Jealousy of God.” 

The commentary commends itself to 
the ordinary user for its non-technical 
quality, as evidenced in sparing use of 
Greek and the transliteration when it 
is used. In keeping with this there is 
little, perhaps too little, annotation. 
The interpretations are clear and well 
taken without being dogmatic. Much 
attention is given to parallel teachings 
in the words of Jesus, the Letters of 
Paul, and the Old Testament, especial- 
ly the Mosaic law. 

The book is thoroughly readable. It 
brings the somewhat neglected and of- 
ten misunderstood epistle to life and 
offers challenge to better Christian 
living. 

Marcaret M. CumMINGs 





The Book of Revelation, A New Trans- 
lation of the Apocalypse, by J. B. 
Puiturs. The Macmillan Co., New 


York, 1957. 48 pp. $2.00. 


TuHoseE who have read Phillips’ other 
translations of New Testament writings 
will welcome this translation of the 
Revelation. The translator’s preface 
gives us his view of the book, of the 
author’s purpose and method. He be- 
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lieves that the writer of the Book of 
Revelation, while in the spirit, in an 
ecstatic state, wrote down during the 
visions what he saw and heard. The 
fact that he was writing under this in- 
tense emotion, this excitement of see- 
ing what is not normally visible to hu- 
man eyes, accounts for the obscurities, 
the grammatical errors, “the strange 
formation of sentences, the repetition 
and the odd juxtaposition of words.” 
John would shrink from correction or 
revision of what he had written “lest he 
distort or modify the revelation he had 
been given.” The present reviewer is 
not in agreement with this opinion; and 
with many interpretative translations of 
the text. This book is not as satisfying 
as are Mr, Phillips’ translations of the 
Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles. It 
is, however, a valuable addition to our 
modern private translations of this fas- 
cinating last book in the Bible. 


DonaALD W. RICHARDSON 





Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, 
by E. W. Heaton. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1956. 240 pp. 


$3.95. 


THe author’s purpose as stated in the 
Preface is to present “a panorama of 
Israelite life, as ordinary families knew 
it, from about 1250 to 586 B.C.” A 
glance at the Contents is sufficient to 
indicate that the “panorama” must be 
briefly sketched, for the author consid- 
ers everything from the simplicities of 
nomadic life to the refinements of the 
“ivory” palaces, from the brick mould 
to musical instruments and medicine, 


from games and gaming boards to the 
great festivals of Israelite religion. Ob- 
viously then the study cannot be a de- 
tailed one. Yet, in this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, the book serves admirably its 
avowed purpose “to deepen the under- 
standing and kindle the imagination” 
of the general reader, including stu- 
dents in secondary schools and training 
colleges, and freshmen at universities. 

The book brings together a great 
deal of general information concern- 
ing the background of the Old Testa- 
ment, much of which the specialist may 
take for granted, and sets it out in a 
concise and readable form. The pre- 
sentation is made the more clear by the 
photographs of actual sites and objects, 
and by the 126 drawings by Marjorie 
Quennell. These illustrations depict 
people at the ordinary tasks of life, and 
show their tools, equipment, dress, re- 
ligious objects, and buildings. The 
whole survey, though brief, portrays ac- 
curately the everyday life. 


R. F. SCHNELL 





The Geography of the Bible, by DENts 
Baty. Harper & Bros., New York, 


1957- 303 pp. $4.95. 


AN acquaintance with the geography 
of the Holy Land is, it needs hardly 
to be said, essential if one is properly to 
understand the Bible. Because this is so, 
and because the present book is lucidly 
and interestingly written, it is certain to 
enjoy a wide use. More than that, it 
fills a distinct gap in the literature on 
the subject. Nothing precisely of the 
sort, up to date and in English, is avail- 
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Important New Gooke 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST 





John Knox 


In this profound and deeply moving study of the significance of the Cruci- 
fixion, Dr. Knox undertakes to answer two questions: What did Jesus himself 1 
understand the meaning of his death to be? What was its meaning to the early 
church? Theologians and other serious readers will find this a richly rewarding 
book. Jan. 6. $2.75 





THE CHURCH FACES THE ISMS 
UL Arnold B. Rhodes, Editor 


This comprehensive survey of groups and movements challenging the larger . 
Protestant denominations today, written by the faculty of Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary, brings ministers and lay leaders in local churches face to face with 
these movements and provides practical help in dealing with them. Jan. 6. $4.50 





PREFACE TO PASTORAL THEOLOGY | 


Seward Hiltner 4 


Subtitled “The Ministry and Theory of Shepherding,” Dr. Hiltner’s new book 
breaks fresh ground in providing a theological orientation for pastoral work. 
A special feature of the book is the extensive use of case materials from the 
published journals of the Rev. Ichabod Spencer, a 19th-century Presbyterian 
pastor. Feb. 10. 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 
Cyril C. Richardson 


An original and creative discussion of this doctrine. After a study of its 
New Testament bases, Dr. Richardson examines the classical formulations of the 
doctrine and demonstrates the inadequacies of each. He concludes with a chap- 
ter on what the terms “Father,” “Son,” and “Spirit” may mean. Feb. 10. $3 
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MELANCHTHON, THE QUIET REFORMER 
Clyde Manschreck 


A biography of Philip Melanchthon, the first systematic theologian of the 
Reformation. “Manschreck has given us a full-scale treatment, both erudite and 
readable. He has an eye at once for the broad essentials and for the piquant 
and illuminating details.“—-ROLAND H. BAINTON. With 22 contemporary wood- 

$6 
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able today. The past year, to be sure, 
has brought us no less than three new 
atlases to the Bible: a new edition of 
the reliable and highly useful work of 
Wright and Filson, The Westminster 
Historical Atlas to the Bible; the splen- 
did new work of L. H. Grollenberg, 
just translated into English; and, as if 
that were not enough, a further treat- 
ment from the pen of E. G. Kraeling. 
The present work is in no sense a substi- 
tute for any of these. It would, how- 
ever, provide an excellent supplement 
to any or all of them, for it treats the 
subject from a side which, because of 
limitations of space or specialty, the 
usual biblical atlas touches on sketchily 
or not at all. The book is a geography 
of Palestine in the strict sense. Whereas 
the authors of the other works men- 
tioned approach the subject as histor- 
ians, archaeologists, and biblical special- 
ists whose main interest is biblical his- 
tory, Baly writes as a trained geographer 
who is familiar with the Bible and bib- 
lical scholarship, but whose major in- 
terest is the land itself. To find a simi- 
lar treatment one would have to go 
back to the now antiquated classic of 
George Adam Smith, The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, first pub- 
lished in 1894, or turn to the standard 
work of F. M. Abel, La Géographie de 
la Palestine. A work such as the present 
was, therefore, needed. 


Baly sets himself strict limits. He 
confines himself to the lands occupied 
by and immediately adjacent to ancient 
Israel: roughly present-day Israel and 
Jordan. His work is divided into two 
parts, one general and one particular. 
The first of these describes the contours 





of the land, its geological formation, 
its climate, crops, major routes, and the 
like. The second part then takes up the 
land, section by section, and gives a 
detailed description of each. At all 
points the discussion is illustrated from 
the text of the Bible. The author writes 
as one whv both knows his Bible and 
loves it, and as one who is without 
apology committed to its message. In 
addition to this, long residence in Pal- 
estine enables him to add first-hand, 
personal knowledge to technical knowl- 
edge throughout, and this gives the 
book a vivid quality all too rare in 
works of the sort. 


On many points the reviewer is not 
competent to render criticism, particu- 
larly where matters of geology, meteor- 
ology and the like are concerned. Such, 
however, is the author’s engaging style, 
and the reviewer’s own fondness for 
geography, that he found the discussion 
both informative and a pleasure to 
read. On strictly topographical matters 
—the location of this place and that— 
the reviewer noted some points at which 
he would wish to disagree. To list 
them here would be tedious, and prob- 
ably irrelevant, for they did not mar the 
favorable impression which the book 
created. Perhaps most controversial of 
all, and sure to arouse debate, is the 
author’s remarks (pp. 70-76) regarding 
climatic changes in Palestine within 
historical times (he disagrees with Al- 
bright, Glueck and others on the point). 
In appearance, the book creates a good 
impression. It is profusely illustrated 
with splendid photos taken by the au- 
thor himself. Typographical errors are 
few (note, however, p. 129, where 
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Abdon appears twice as Adnon [and 
so also in the index!], though correctly 
on the map). The sectional maps, 
though generally good, could have been 
improved if enlarged and provided with 
more data, particularly modern place 
names. The author continually refers 
to such places, but the reader who looks 
on the map is often baffled not to find 
them. But these are not major faults. 
One can gladly commend this book to 
all students of the Bible, laymen and 
ministers alike. He who studies it is 
sure to read his Bible with deepened 
understanding and appreciation. 


JoHN BricHT 





Biblical Criticism, by Wick BROoMALL. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 


Rapids, 1957. $4.95. 


Tue author of this prize-winning vol- 
ume in the Zondervan Christian Text- 
book Contest is the professor of Hebrew 
and systematic theology at Erskine The- 
ological Seminary. His purpose is to 
present the “conservative side of Bibli- 
cal criticism” and at the same time to 
meet and refute the views of “liberal” 
scholarship. Those who share the writ- 
er’s ultra-conservativism will no doubt 
find the book very appealing and help- 
ful. Though somewhat repetitious it is 
clearly outlined and simply written. 
Most readers, however, will feel that 
Professor Broomall has neither squarely 
faced the issues which have given rise 
to modern biblical criticism, nor, much 
less, refuted what he calls the liberal 
or critical view of the Bible. 

The author holds that any Christian 
who does not accept the “old, orthodox 
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view of the inspiration of the Bible” as 
plenarily, verbally, inerrantly, and au- 
thoritatively God-breathed “risks intel- 
lectual and moral suicide.” The infal- 
libility of Scripture in every area of 
knowledge is emphatically asserted since 
“it is unthinkable that the Biblical writ- 
ers’ could give us “pure morals but 
incorrect science.” 


In line with this theory of inspiration 
the author is constrained to defend the 
following opinions: any ancient writer 
who would attribute his own writing 
to a revered prophet or apostle would 
be no better than a “fraud and crook” 
who had “resorted to methods of forgery 
that have put many a man behind 
bars”; the acceptance of the critical 
view of the Book of Daniel (namely, 
that it was written in the Second Cen- 
tury, B.c.) “if allowed to work itself out 
logically in one’s soul, will eventually 
destroy all that we hold sacred about 
the Bible and the Christian life”; the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis are 
probably based upon documents con- 
temporary with the events they describe 
and were handed down in the line of 
faith by Abel, Enoch, Noah, etc.; “pas- 
sages about which textual criticism is 
still uncertain . . . are approaching al- 
most the zero number.” 

Professor Broomall believes that the 
truth of the Bible, and thus of Chris- 
tianity itself, stands or falls on the is- 
sue of its complete verbal inerrancy. 
Accordingly, the task of the conserva- 
tive scholar is not so much to discover 
the actual truth concerning, let us say, 
the authorship of the Pastoral Epistles 
or the composition of Isaiah, as it is to 
defend the conservative and traditional 
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views on these matters, and thus pre- 
serve the truth of Christianity. With so 
much at stake one can scarcely afford 
to appeal to exegesis, textual criticism, 
archeology, or even biblical theology for 
anything except this one all-consuming 
apologetic purpose. The cost of sup- 
porting conservatism of this kind often 
comes high, not just in terms of declin- 
ing esteem in scholarly circles, as the 
author complains, but more seriously in 
the freedom, creativity, and integrity of 
one’s scholarship. 

Scriptural inerrancy is a theory which 
may be reasonably debated, but Pro- 
fessor Broomall is in error when he sup- 
poses that the fundamental integrity of 
the biblical testimony to the saving acts 
of God depends on the outcome. The 
fact that for nearly two thousand years 
the church and individual Christians 
have found in the biblical message the 
power of God unto salvation in itself is 
evidence that the essential truth of the 
Bible hangs on something more sub- 
stantial than the slender thread of tech- 
nical flawlessness. 


James J. HELLER 





Moses and Egypt, by Henry S. Noerp- 
LINGER. The University of Southern 
California Press, Los Angeles, 1956. 


202 pp. 


The reader who is prepared to keep 
in mind what is the plain purpose of 
this publication, and who, therefore, 
does not approach it with too critical an 
eye will find it interesting and some- 
times profitable reading. Actually it 
amounts to the publication in book 
form of the results of research engaged 


in, at the request of Cecil B. DeMille 
of Hollywood, to aid him in the pro- 
duction of his recently released The 
Ten Commandments. Authored by 
Henry Noerdlinger, who directed the 
research for DeMille, it is presented to 
the public in the hope that it may con- 
vince the movie goer that what he sees 
on the screen is as honest and accurate 
a reproduction of historical events as 
time and money and research could 
combine to produce. 

Considerable attention is given to the 
“thirty lost years in the life of Moses” as 
an effort is made to justify the movie’s 
presentation of Moses as a military 
leader in the Egyptian armies. The 
book would seem to give the impression 
that that aspect of Moses’ life has been 
authenticated though it is noteworthy 
thac appeals to Josephus and Eusebius 
along with the Madrish Rabbah are 
the only “proof.” In that connection 
this reviewer has been disturbed to 
note quite a few references to the 
Stephen speech of Acts 7 which are 
used in such a way as to be exegetically 
unsound. 

But much of the book concerns itself 
with matters of Egyptian dress, modes 
of transportation, art, and the like, and 
are presented so lucidly that a reading 
of the book is bound to make a viewing 
of the picture a much more understand- 
able and exciting experience. As far 
as this reviewer knows, this effort is a 
new thing for Hollywood. It is at least 
comforting to know that those who use 
the ever present interest in biblical his- 
tory as background for motion pictures 
are beginning to sense their obligation 
to present as historically accurate a pro- 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
Georgia Harkness 


A new study by the Pacific School of Religion’s professor of applied the- 
ology, clarifying the biblical authority for Christian ethics and showing their | 
application to modern life. | 

“This is a book which comes to grips with real problems of real people liv- 
ing in a real world, and does so in a way that is sound and discriminating, 
always well balanced and often penetrating.”“—-SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT | 
in National Council Outlook. $3.95 


PERSONALITY AND RELIGION 


Paul E. Johnson 


“What does it mean, psychologically and religiously, to be a person?” 
This pioneering effort, of particular interest to ministers and counselors, 
brings together studies in personality from the psychological point of view 
and studies in the psychology of religion. Dr. Johnson presents a dimensional 
view which integrates the contributions of Freud, Lewin, Sullivan, and Allport, 


along with newer discoveries in the field. Four detailed case studies are 
included. $4.50 


THE MINISTER AND CHRISTIAN NURTURE 
Edited by Nathaniel F. Forsyth 


A symposium of 10 leaders in the field of Christian education, comprehen- 
sively exploring the minister’s total responsibility—as teacher, counselor, 
+H leader, administrator, preacher, missionary, and pastor. 
“The book is ‘a find’ for any minister who wants to continue his seminary 
training out of residence, relating theory to practice, newly-found resources } 
to church programs.”—The Pulpit. $3.50 

















UNDERSTANDING GRIEF 
Edgar N. Jackson | 


An exploration of the definition, dynamics, and treatment of sorrow, for 
ministers, counselors, and all others who face the grief situation. 

“This man has a real book. . . . His work is particularly strong in the very 
authentic case material he presents, which . . . comes from the parish ministry 
itself... . This is a badly needed book.”“—— DR. WAYNE OATES, Professor of 
Psychology of Religion, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. $3.50 



















= Get your copies at your bookstore soon! 
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duction as modern knowledge and re- 
search make possible. 

The book is paper bound; there is no 
jacket. And the price is nowhere indi- 
cated. 

BERNARD BoyD 





The Book of Wisdom: an English 
Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, by JosEPH REIDER. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957. 


233 pp. $5.00. 


THE student whose interest in the back- 
ground of the New Testament has been 
stimulated by recent discoveries in the 
area of the Dead Sea will probably 
want to re-examine other documents 
of pre-Christian Judaism. Professor 
Reider’s edition of the Book of Wisdom, 
which is one of the series of “Jewish 
Apocryphal Literature” prepared under 
the auspices of the Dropsie College of 
Philadelphia, will provide the student 
with ready access to the mind of an 
Alexandrian Jew, steeped in Greek 
learning, yet a loyal and bold defender 
of the Jewish faith. 

This is a scholarly book: on opposite 
pages appear the Greek text (as edited 
by Alfred Rahlfs) and the author’s 
translation; in footnotes are some of the 
critical apparatus from Rahlfs’ Septua- 
ginta and extensive comments on the 
language and thought of Wisdom. Pro- 
fessor Reider provides parallel usages 
from Hebrew, Greek, and Latin sources 
together with his own comments and 
those of other students of the Book of 
Wisdom. In general he is interested in 
the sources of the ideas expressed. Al- 
though he refers from time to time to 


New Testament parallels, the student 
familiar with his Greek New Testament 
will sense relationships which Professor 
Reider does not mention, as for instance 
the parallel arguments of Wisdom 14 
and Romans 1. 

Professor Reider is not dogmatic re- 
garding introductory matters, but he 
argues that the book was written “pri- 
marily to strengthen the faith of pious 
Jews, to convert the apostate . . . and to 
convince the heathen of the folly of 
their idolatry” (p. 11), that its author 
lived in Egypt, presumably in Alex- 
andria, at some time between the mid- 
dle of the second century B. c. and the 
time of the writing of New Testament 
books, and that he wrote in Greek. The 
student who seeks insight into such a 
mind will find Professor Reider’s book 
stimulating and rich. 


James H. Gattey, Jr. 





The Covenant, by Cotvin Atves. Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1957. 134 
pp. $1.50. 


Many religious educators today are in 
search of adequate basic texts for adult 
education. Such texts need to be schol- 
arly, brief, and adaptable for use in the 
church school. Colvin Alves seems to 
have brought those qualities together 
in The Covenant. Although this book 
was written for use in schools and col- 
leges, it provides an excellent text for 
our adult course designed to give the 
average lay person a comprehensive 
view of the meaning of the Bible. 

The author finds the varied strands 
of biblical thought integrated by the 
idea of God’s covenant, first made with 






















Abraham and finally consummated by 
the coming of Christ. 

This is essentially a course of study 
in the Old Testament, but in the last 
three chapters of the book the author 
indicates the connections with the New 
Testament. This reviewer finds himself 
wishing that the author had expanded 
the book and given the New Testament 
fulfilment of the covenant a more ade- 
quate treatment. 


From a purely pedagogical stand- 
point the book has many excellencies. 
It is conveniently divided into twenty- 
eight chapters for use in three “terms.” 
The book is written to be used in con- 
junction with the Bible, the chapters 
being short enough for the average 
student to read the assigned passages 
from the Bible itself. One of the finest 
features of the book is a set of “exer- 
cises” to be used in connection with 
each chapter. 


Rosert H. Buttock 





Essays on Typology, by G. W. H. 
Lampe and K. J. Wootcomsg, Stu- 
dies in Biblical Theology, Number 22. 
Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Naperville, 
Ill. 80 pp. $1.50. 


THE first essay, pages 1-41, discusses the 
reasonableness of typology as a meth- 
od of interpreting Scripture. It has its 
place, but also its dangers. The author 
accepts the thesis, along with most bib- 
lical students, that there is a basic unity 
in the Bible, but that when the method 
of typological interpretation engages in 
unrestricted play of the imagination it 
becomes dangerous, a fruitful source of 
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error. To be sound, typology cannot 
ignore the historical sequence of the 
biblical material. Typology has tended 
to mingle with allegory. Origen led 
the church into allegorizing the biblical 
material and fanciful guesswork be- 
came the order of the day; the Bible 
could be taken to mean anything the 
imagination suggested. Only the Re- 
formation began to restore biblical in- 
terpretation to sound biblical usage. 


The biblical origins and patristic de- 
velopment of typology are discussed in 
the last forty pages. 

These essays are sound and will help 
the Bible student steer clear of the pit- 
falls of wild imagination. They need 
to be carefully read. 


W. D. CHAMBERLAIN 





The Bridge: A Yearbook of Fudaeo- 
Christian Studies, edited by JoHN 
M. O£STERREICHER. Pantheon 
Books, Inc., New York. Vol. I, 1955, 


349 pp.; Vol. II, 1956, 357 pp. $3.95 
each. 


THESE volumes are of interest not 
merely for the intrinsic merit of their 
contents, but also as evidence of the 
concern which certain of our Roman 
Catholic friends are feeling for that too 
often neglected aspect of the church’s 
outreach, the evangelization of the Jew. 
As the title indicates, no attempt is 
made directly to preach to the Jew, but 
rather to establish a mutual under- 
standing on the basis of which an amic- 
able conversation between Christian 
and Jew may be carried on. To this end 
an astonishingly, and commendably, 
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wide variety of subject matter is in- 
cluded. There are biblical and theo- 
logical studies which aim at the clarifi- 
cation of the Catholic as over against 
the Jewish position (e.g. “Abraham 
Heschel and Prayer,” “The Trial of the 
Messiah,” “The Jewish Burial Serv- 
ice,” “The Community of Qumran,” 
to select a few titles at random). There 
are discussions of various cases, both 
current and recent, of discrimination 
against, or persecution or slander of, 
the Jews and a clarification of the 
church’s position with regard to them. 
Among these may be cited, inter alia, a 
treatment of the Dreyfus case, and a 
splendid exposé (if one is needed, and 
it seems that it is) of the Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion. There are sketches 
of the life and work of contemporary 
figures of note of Jewish background, 
such as Simone Weil. There are reviews 
of books of interest to readers con- 
cerned with the area under discussion. 
And much more, The articles are writ- 
ten, as one would expect, from the 
point of view of Roman Catholic dog- 
ma, but they are without exception 
courteous and irenic in tone and, for 
the most part, presented with a laud- 
able fairness. Almost anyone is certain 
to find something of interest somewhere 
in these volumes. It is hoped that Prot- 
estants will read and will, as they do so, 
be stimulated to ask themselves how 
better our own branch of the church 
can approach this problem and this 
task—a task which is ours also and 
which must not be shirked. 


JoHN BricHT 
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The Moment Before God, by Martin 
J. Hemecken. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1956. 386 pp. $5.95. 


TuHIs recent addition to the rapidly 
growing bibliography of Kierkegaard- 
ian studies seeks to focus on the funda- 
mental concern of what it means to be- 
come and to be a Christian. The au- 
thor writes in the profound conviction 
that Kierkegaard’s categories are ines- 
capable for the understanding and com- 
munication of Christian truth. 
Professor Heinecken’s study is indeed 
“an interpretation of Kierkegaard”; 
but it is also, in its development of in- 
terpretative and illustrative material, 
quite clearly the author’s own construc- 
tive formulation. It must be immedi- 
ately said, however, that this construc- 
tive elaboration always remains true to 
the spirit and intent of the Dane; in- 
deed it often achieves a genuine clari- 
fication of Kierkegaard’s analyses. 


The strange thing about the book to 
this reviewer, however, is its extensive 
quotation from a very limited range of 
Kierkegaard’s writings, especially in 
view of the author’s insistence that this 
particular thinker, above all, needs to 
be studied as a whole (p. 379). Yet, of 
the many references in these pages, 
some eighty percent of them are con- 
fined to only three of Kierkegaard’s 
titles, viz, Concluding Unscientific Post- 
script, The Sickness Unto Death, and 
Philosophical Fragments. Another ten 
percent of all the references are to 
Training in Christianity and The Con- 
cept of Dread. Half of Kierkegaard’s 
titles are not even referred to and only 
very slight use is made of the Journals. 

























































Professor Heinecken’s successful setting 
forth of Kierkegaard’s more important 
categories would certainly suggest a 
familiarity with the man’s work as a 
whole that reaches beyond his docu- 
mentation. 


With fine sensitivity and imaginative 
grasp, the author expounds “the abso- 
lute otherness” of God as bridged by 
God’s own self-impartation and the 
“absolute paradox” of the God-man as 
never resolvable by further knowledge. 
The treatment of man is particularly 
lucid: man’s predicament as a finite 
creature, dizzy and anxious in the dis- 
covery of his freedom as infinite possi- 
bility, and falling from God in his at- 
tempt to work out his own salvation 
rather than putting his trust in his 
Creator. 

That the study may be too long to 
serve usefully as an introduction to 
S. K. in no way lessens its value for the 
student of S. K. who wants to reach a 
balanced understanding of his thought. 
Indeed, this volume provides at numer- 
ous points a much needed corrective 
to one-sided interpretations. But it is 
distressing that a book of such potential 
usefulness should not provide the read- 
er with the help of an index. 


There can be no mistaking the over- 
all value of Professor Heinecken’s work. 
It is rich theological reading. It is alive 
with Kierkegaard’s controlling convic- 
tion that Christianity is no matter of 
knowing God through any system of 
philosophical ideas but of finding ex- 
istence transformed as one is confronted 
by God’s act in Christ. 


Epwarp T. RAMSDELL 
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The Triumph of Grace in the Theology 
of Karl Barth, by G. C. BERKOUWER. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, 1956. 414 pp. 
$4.95: 


In Europe one hears repeatedly that 
the influence of Barth’s theology is on 
the wane, that he was the theologian of 
the Resistance, while Bultmann speaks 
more relevantly to a post-war world. 
However, there is little evidence that 
Barth’s position has slipped in America. 
To be sure, the early Barth was rejected 
as bizarre and one-sided, but Barth, the 
biblical theologian, continues to be 
studied and taken seriously in widely 
differing theological circles today. 


Professor Berkouwer’s volume is a 
critical appraisal of Barth’s thought 
from the standpoint of conservative 
Dutch Calvinism. This is not to say 
that the thesis of Van Til’s The New 
Modernism is updated. On the con- 
trary, Van Til is sharply criticized in an 
appendix for failing to listen to what 
Barth is saying and for deducing from 
real or imagined philosophical presup- 
positions Barth’s whole theology. Berk- 
ouwer’s purpose is a constructive one. 
First, he seeks the central theme of 
Barth’s thought, then traces it through 
his theological writings, and finally sub- 
jects the whole to a sympathetic criti- 
cism. 

Few will quarrel with Berkouwer’s 
conclusion that the triumph of God’s 
grace in Jesus Christ runs through all 
of Barth’s theology as a unifying theme. 
This is seen in the central place that he 
gives to Christology, in his opposition to 
all synergisms, however subtle, and in 
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his radical Paulinism. This also ac- 
counts for the triumphant note of opti- 
mism that infuses his system. Berk- 
ouwer’s elucidation of Barth’s doctrines 
of creation, election, reconciliation, and 
eschatology in terms of this motif is 
well balanced, and readers unfamiliar 
with Barth’s writings will find in the 
first half of this volume a helpful intro- 
duction to Barth’s unique conceptions 
of chaos, election, and eternal life. 

It should be added that, while he is 
a sympathetic critic, Berkouwer ques- 
tions many of Barth’s conclusions. Es- 
pecially does he fear the overtones of 
universalism contained in Barth’s es- 
chatology, an area still to be treated 
definitely in the Dogmatik. More- 
over, he rejects Barth’s language con- 
cerning sin and repeatedly warns against 
his brevity in dealing with demonology. 

Berkouwer’s analysis of Barth deserves 
wide attention. Not that one is right 
and the other wrong; rather, here is a 
dialogue between two first-rate theolo- 
gians who stem from the Reformed tra- 
dition and take seriously the Bible and 
the heritage of the Reformation. We 
can learn by listening to their conver- 
sation. 


James I. McCorp 





The Voice of Conscience, by ALFRED 
M. REHWINKEL. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, 1956. 189 
pp. $2.75. 


Dr. REHWINKEL, professor at Con- 
cordia Seminary in St. Louis, Missouri, 
has written a book which grew out of 
many years of classroom lectures on 


Interpretation 


Christian ethics. He presupposes that 
all of the problems of ethics are ulti- 
mately reducible to the one problem of 
conscience and its relation to the moral 
law. Moreover, this problem of con- 
science is “not merely an academic 
question on the periphery of our the- 
ology, but it touches the very heart” 
(p. ix). He argues that if the validity 
of moral law becomes doubtful and 
man’s responsibility to God is weak- 
ened or questioned, “then sin ceases to 
be sin and the Gospel becomes mean- 
ingless” (p. ix). 

Dr. Rehwinkel’s style is lucid, and 
his approach has the very great merits 
of avoiding abstractions which tend to 
make ethics remote and unreal, and of 
bringing the problems of morality home 
to the personal consciousness of each in- 
dividual. While this is a wholesome cor- 
rective to the danger of an overempha- 
sis on social ethics, yet the author does 
recognize the reality and importance of 
the social conscience (pp. 112-115). 
He deals most effectively with the dan- 
gers to freedom of conscience in the 
world today (Chapters X and XI), but 
otherwise does not stress social ethics. 

Although he insists on an objective 
moral law, he properly qualifies this 
doctrine by a recognition that con- 
science, by means of which it is appre- 
hended, can be erring, morbid, per- 
verted, narrow, pathological, neurotic, 
dulled, and callous. 

In general, the author is especially 
helpful in analyzing the structure of 
conscience, in describing the method by 
which conscience develops and oper- 
ates, and in relating conscience and the 
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moral law to the preaching of the 
gospel. 

There was very little attempt to give 
positive moral guidance, to indicate the 
principles in accordance with which 
conscience should be educated and en- 
lightened. There was a fleeting refer- 
ence to the Bible as the only reliable 
guide in matters of religion and morals 
(p. 30), but no attempt to demonstrate 
how the Bible should be used as our 
authority in connection with complex 
moral dilemmas. There was a reference 
to the law of love which fulfills all other 
commandments (pp. go f.), but only 
the briefest attempt to work out its im- 
plications for the moral life. (pp. 1 f.). 

Of course, any one book cannot 
cover completely a field as broad as 
that of Christian ethics, and the above 
statements are not so much criticisms 
as recognitions of areas which the au- 
thor did not choose to stress, 

This book contains some good ser- 
monic materials, and will be of con- 
siderable benefit to ministers who desire 
a helpful and practical guide to the 
biblical view of conscience and the 
moral law. 


Wave H. Boccs, Jr. 





Life, Death, and Destiny, by Rocer L. 
Sunn. The Westminster Press, Phil- 


adelphia, 1957. 95 pp. $1.00. 


Tuis little volume in the Layman’s The- 
ological Library series deals with the 
basic meaning of human existence, The 
author begins with the mystery of life 
and history and proceeds to show that 
only in Jesus Christ have we an ade- 
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quate clue to the solution of that mys- 
tery. From that he moves on to the 
various ways in which men have sought 
unsuccessfully to solve the mystery. He 
shows how God acts in history, and 
points to the destiny that God has 
for mankind. He concludes by rede- 
fining some of the traditional phases of 
theology which are relevant to these 
themes. 

The book is extremely well written 
and is aimed particularly at the layman 
who has had little or no training in the- 
ology. With simple logic and clear, non- 
technical language he forcefully pre- 
sents the truth that our God is a “God 
of the living,” and that our destiny as 
well as our life is dependent upon the 
way in which we respond to what he 
has done in history. 

It is to be hoped that the volumes 
in this series will be made widely avail- 
able to the laymen of the church. It 
would seem to be a prime responsibility 
of the minister to acquaint himself with 
the books and introduce his people to 
them. 


LESLIE BULLOCK 





Our Reasonable Faith, by HERMAN 
Bavinck. Translated by Henry ZyL- 
stra. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, 1956. 568 
pp. $6.95. 


OsTENSIBLY a popular summary of 
Bavinck’s Gereformeerde Dogmatiek 
(four volumes), this work has little re- 
semblance to the typical theology for 
laymen to which we have become ac- 
customed. For sheer bulk alone it 
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F our GREAT THINKERS 
PROBE THE ROOTS OF 
HUMAN BELIEF 


Rudolf 
Bultmann 


THE PRESENCE 
OF ETERNITY: 


History 


Faith 
and Ethics 


THE THEOLOGY OF 


H. Richard 
Niebuhr 


Edited by Paul Ramsey 


This penetrating analysis 
of the great modern re- 
ligious thinker and teach- 
er is also a brilliant study 
of present-day trends in 
religious thought, against 
which H. Richard Nie- 
buhr may be measured. 
The Christian Century 
says: “H. Richard Nie- 
buhr has made a brand 
new whole of the best 
parts of contemporary 
theological thinking.” To 
read FAITH AND ETH- 
ICS is to appreciate this 
claim fully for the first 
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In the famous Gifford 
Lectures, Europe’s most 
widely-discussed theolo- 
gian explores the meaning 
of history. Professor Bult- 
mann considers how far, 
and with what results, the 
attitudes of European 
thinkers have diverged 
from the New Testament 
concepts. He then pre- 
sents his own matured 
ideas on the nature of his- 
tory. An exciting survey 
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time. Nine scholars pre- 
sent, in creative apprais- 
als, the implications of 
Dr. Niebuhr’s standpoint, 
“radical monotheism,” for 
the church, for social pol- 
icy, for race relations, for 
ethics, for the idea of the 
Kingdom of God, etc. 
$5.00 
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of the thought of the 
great philosophers who 
have dealt with this sub- 
ject, THE PRESENCE 
OF ETERNITY also 
brilliantly restates the val- 
uable insights of Christian 
eschatology which are in 
danger of being either 
completely secularized or 
ignored. 

$3.00 
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Martin 
Buber 


POINTING 
THE WAY 


These 29 essays, never be- 
fore available in English, 
reveal Buber in the pro- 
cess of responding to the 
crises and challenges of 
the 20th century. They 
record his ultimate 
thoughts on many aspects 
of our culture ranging 
from the most remote 
problems to the most prac- 
tical questions of society 
and politics, The “I-thou” 
concept is applied to: 
Books and Men, The 
Teaching of the Tao, 
Drama and Theatre, 
Healing Through Meet- 
ing, Society and the State, 
People and Leader, etc. 


$4.50 
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William 
Ernest 
Hocking 


THE MEANING 
OF IMMORTALITY 
IN HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE 


At the peak of a lifetime 
of creative thought and 
distinguished writing, Dr. 
Hocking re-presents, re- 
vised and enlarged, his 
classic statement on the is- 
sues of human survival— 
the only book thus far this 
century to deal with the 
problem of immortality at 
the level of the scientific 
advance of the day. Of 
the original book (titled 
Thoughts on Death and 
Life), Reinhold Niebuhr 
wrote: “.. . full of simple 
and profound wisdom ,. . 
(with) excellencies of 
form and style not fre- 
quently achieved by the 
philosophers.’”?’ THE 
MEANING OF IM- 
MORTALITY IN HU- 
MAN EXPERIENCE is 
a rich legacy of thought 
and belief for succeeding 
generations by one of to- 
day’s great philosophers. 


$3.50 
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would be in a class by itself. Happily © 


there are other features which also make 
it worthy of distinction. 

One does not read far without sens- 
ing that he is sitting at the feet of a 
master theologian. The command of 
Scripture and indeed of all the disci- 
plines which relate to theology is pro- 
found and reassuring to the reader. 

The title given to the English trans- 
lation does not capture the warm and 
almost devotional spirit of the author 
as did the original Magnalia Dei (The 
Wonderful Works of God). Here is 
Calvinistic orthodoxy, to be sure, but 
none of the austere and sterile intellec- 
tualism we sometimes associate with 
that school of theology. Bavinck was 
not the sort of scholar to sacrifice in- 
tellectual honesty in the interest of apol- 
ogetics. In his hands the Reformed sys; 
tem of theology is never allowed to be- 
come a Procrustean bed on which each 
text of Scripture must be tailored into 
conformity. 

At times the reader almost feels that 
he is reading a modern work on bibli- 
cal theology rather than one by a nine- 
teenth century systematic theologian. 

The scope and arrangement are ac- 
cording to the tradition of Reformed 
theologies. The twenty-four chapters 
move from epistemology and general 
revelation to special revelation, the doc- 
trines of God, man, sin, grace, person 
of Christ, salvation, the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and the life to come. The 
translation is smooth and idiomatic. The 
editors, unfortunately, did not see fit to 
supply indices, 

Professional theologians, ministers, 
and discerning laymen cannot fail to 
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profit from this mature and devout un- 
folding of the “wonderful works of 
God” by one of the most distinguished 
Reformed scholars of the last genera- 
tion. 


James J. HELLER 





Christian Personal Ethics, by Caru 
F. H. Henry. William B. Eerdmans 
Co., Grand Rapids, 1957. 615 pp. 
$6.95. 


THE subject of personal ethics has not 
commanded the attention of the theo- 
logians in recent years, and the reason 
for this neglect is itself an interesting 
subject for theological speculation. This 
work, by the professor of theology at 
Fuller Theological Seminary, is thus an 
important and needed one. But it is 
not as successful as we could wish. 


The first section is an essentially hos- 
tile study of philosophical ethics—syste- 
matically rather than historically ar- 
ranged. Naturalism, idealism, and ex- 
istentialism are treated. There is a good 
bit of useful material brought together, 
but the author’s conviction that any 
ethical thinking not based on the Chris- 
tian revelation is sinful makes him too 
angry to be a trustworthy reporter. For 
example, his rather cavalier rejection of 
Nietzsche’s ethical goals obscures the 
very great power and insight of this 
thinker and his usefulness to an age 
that has experienced the death of God 
in an acute way. The real criticism of 
this across-the-board rejection of secu- 
lar ethics is theological, however. It 
betrays a lack of trust in the power 
of God to speak to us through servants 

















who do not acknowledge him and who 
often reject him. 

But in the longer concluding section 
on the Christian personal ethic, there 
are some very good things. The author 
is careless, for the most part, when he 
tells us (as he too often does) what he 
does not believe. His pictures of liberal 
and neo-orthodox thought are badly 
out of shape. But when he forgets to be 
angry and bears witness to his own po- 
sition, he is an interesting and original 
guide, 

Two chapters seem to me to be of 
special value. Chapter 12 is a study of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Here is a 
masterful summary of the various con- 
temporary interpretations of Jesus’ ethi- 
cal teaching, a careful analysis of the 
difficulties with these views, and a pre- 
sentation of his own position (which he 
calls the Reformed position) which is 
persuasive and convincing. One might 
ask for more careful exegetical prepa- 
ration for this chapter (strangely 
enough, the biblical material is rarely 
dealt with intensively in this book at 
all), but the chapter stands as a most 
useful summary of a lively issue. 

Chapter 15 on the centrality of the 
atonement in Christian ethics strikes a 
note that surely needs to be heard to- 
day. The author’s discussion of the 
atonement, incidentally, will dispel a 
number of prejudices among those who 
do not share the author’s point of view. 

Later on in the book (pp. 420 ff.) 
there is a section on Christian liberty 
which is in many ways the best thing 
in the book, and one of the most com- 
pact summaries of the basic ethical 
problem for Christians, The author de- 
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fends the freedom of the Christian man 
against what he calls Fundamentalism. 
But then he goes on to note that Chris- 
tian liberty has its conditions: it is not 
for the purpose of self-expression or for 
the embarrassment of our Christian 
brother, but for the glory of God. And 
against the rather too sophisticated 
worldliness of many definitions of Chris- 
tian liberty today, the author reminds 
the ethical thinker and the Christian 
man that the principle of causing the 
brother to stumble must be set along- 
side the “obey God rather than man” 
of Christian liberty. This whole section 
is an original contribution to the sub- 
ject. 

It is too bad that the solid core of 
value in this massive work is obscured 
by so much anger and anxiety about 
how the author’s position differs from 
others’ views. When this veil is pierced, 
and when the author sets about bearing 
witness to his own views, he has much 
to tell us and we are grateful for it. 


WrLuiAM HAMILTON 





The Nature and Mission of the Church, 
by Donatp G. Mitter. The John 
Knox Press, Richmond, Va., 1957. 


134 pp. $1.25. 


The Church, The Ministry, and Re- 
union, by W. NorMAN PITTENGER. 
The Seabury Press, Greenwich, 


Conn., 1957. 147 pp. $2.75. 


THESE two books reflect widely diver- 
gent views of the church and thus can 
be reviewed together in terms of con- 
trast. Both are study books, written 
mainly for denominational consump- 
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tion and for the layman. Both deal with 
the questions of the nature and mission 
of the church, its ministry, and the 
unity of the church. Both are well- 
written and clearly outlined. 

The book by Miller reflects the “pro- 
testant” tradition with its emphasis on 
biblical foundations and the prophetic 
function of both the church and the 
ministry. It sees the church as a cor- 
porate, universal body—the body of 
Christ—whose unity is not something 
to be created but rather something to 
be realized and manifested. 


The book by Pittenger reflects the 
position of the “catholic” churches (he 
is an Episcopalian) with its emphasis 
on the developing tradition of the 
church and the priestly function of both 
the church and the ministry. He, too, 
regards the church as the body of 
Christ, corporate and universal. 

Both these writers point out that the 
great problem in regard to the reunion 
of the church lies in the question of 
form; and that this ultimately roots in 
the difference of understanding in re- 
gard to the nature of the ministry, Each 
regards the ministry as having represen- 
tative authority. Miller, arguing from 


. biblical sources, holds that this is dele- 


gated by the congregation to meet cer- 
tain situations and that no specific form 
is an absolutely necessary one. Pittenger, 
on the other hand, arguing from the 
developing tradition of the church in 
the second and third centuries, holds 
that the historic episcopate was, and is, 
necessary to the full realization of the 
church’s life. 


Miller holds that the function of the 
ministry is primarily prophetic, having 
to do with the preaching of the word; 
Pittenger holds that it is primarily 
priestly, having to do with the sacra- 
ments. Each would recognize the fact 
that God has worked and is working 
through various forms; but Pittenger 
would hold that the fullness of grace 
cannot be known apart from the his- 
toric episcopate and a ministerial priest- 
hood. 

Miller deals with many aspects of 
the church’s life: for example, its na- 
ture, its mission, its Lord, its worship, 
its form, its purity. Pittenger limits him- 
self to the nature of the church in re- 
lation to its ministry and the problem 
of reunion. Though he tries to avoid 
the dangers of sacerdotalism and pre- 
lacy, there is an occasional reference 
which makes one ask, “Ex opere opera- 
to?” To one trained in the Reformed 
faith, Pittenger at times seems to be 
rather condescending toward the “pro- 
testant” churches. 

We have in these two works, how- 
ever, the convictions of genuinely Chris- 
tian men who desire fellowship on the 
fullest scale with all Christians. But 
there is no denying that a seemingly un- 
surmountable difference exists at this 
point between the “protestant” and the 
“catholic” churches. The reading of 
these two books will be most profitable 
to anyone who is trying to understand 
more fully the nature of the church and 
the problems which Christians face in 
the matter of reunion. 


LEesuiz BULLOCK 
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Two books that explore the foundations 
of Christianity 


The Formation of 
Christian Dogma 


By MARTIN WERNER 


In this powerful study, Professor Werner carries Albert Schweitzer’s 
thesis (that Jesus himself believed in the imminence of his Second 
Coming) to its logical conclusion. He discusses the reaction of the 
first Christians to the failure of the Second Coming and shows how 
their changed beliefs influenced the history of the Christian Church. 
Based on exhaustive research, THE FORMATION OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOGMA traces the transformation of the primitive Chris- 
tian faith into the doctrines of early Catholicism. 


“A magnificent piece of work . . . a landmark. I know of no other 
work to compare with it.,.—MORTON S. ENSLIN, author of 
Christian Beginnings. $7.50 


The Authority of Scripture 


A Study of the Reformation and 
Post-Reformation Understanding of the Bible 


By J. K. S. REID 


What authority has the Bible for the modern Christian? At a time 
when the Bible’s authority is sharply challenged, this book gives a 
timely answer. To formulate his answer, the author examines the 
views of Luther and Calvin, and the later Protestant theology con- 
cerning the Bible. The Roman Catholic view is also critically set 
forth. Dr. Reid’s contention is that the enduring authority of the 
Bible rests in neither inspiration nor progressive revelation, but de- 
rives from its being the primary witness to the saving action of God 
in Jesus Christ. 


“A solid piece of scholarly writing on a very important topic . . . his 

scholarship is sound and thorough and his judgments seem balanced 

and wise.”—-DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS. $4.50 
At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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The Christian Ethos, by WERNER 
Exert. Translated by Carl J. Schind- 
ler. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 


1957- 451 pp. $6.00. 


Tuis is the translation of a major work 
on Christian ethics by the well-known 
German Lutheran theologian of the 
University of Erlangen. It is a theology 
of the Christian life with special em- 
phasis on the objective ethos which is 
the whole structure of tradition and 
community, of law and gospel sur- 
rounding the Christian. The book is of 
chief interest to non-Lutheran readers 
because it is highly recommended by 
Bishop Hans Lilje as a book that “clears 
away many false interpretations (chief 
among them being the so-called Luther- 
an quietism).” I think that Bishop 
Lilje is right about quietism, for Pro- 
fessor Elert does greatly emphasize the 
responsibilities of the Christian in the 
“natural orders” of family, nation, state, 
“economic interdependence,” and he 
does present the Kingdom of Christ as 
a leaven in world history, but his under- 
standing of these “orders” involves 
many of the ideas that have been com- 
mon on the soil of Lutheranism, espe- 
cially German Lutheranism, which 
create the greatest difficulty for non- 
Lutherans and which are now alien to 
much that I have learned of Lutheran- 
ism from other sources. The reader of 
Aulen, Berggrav, Bonhoeffer, and 
George Forell will find an entirely dif- 
ferent outlook and spirit in this book, 
and those who know Bishop Lilje may 
wonder why he trusts so much its re- 
moval of misinterpretations. 

The heart of the difficulty that I find 





in the theology and ethics presented in 
this book is the very rigid way in which 
it expresses the Lutheran contrast be- 
tween law and gospel. This shows itself 
in the author’s unwillingness to allow 
a significant place for “the third use of 
the law” within the church. His de- 
fense of Luther’s two realms doctrine is 
right in so far as that doctrine is based 
upon real differences in function be- 
tween church and state and between the 
Christian’s role as an official and his 
role as an individual in personal rela- 
tions. There are differences here which 
Lutheranism has rightly emphasized 
and which much Christian idealism has 
ignored. But surely there must be inter- 
action between law and gospel, between 
the two realms. Such interaction can 
lead to real changes in the official’s re- 
sponsibility. In connection with the 
ethics of punishment such a change is 
presupposed by Professor Elert himself 
who rejects capital punishment and so 
would deprive the hangman, about 
whom Luther often spoke, of his office. 
I have no doubt that in this case the 
Christian law in the author’s own mind 
has been influenced by the gospel. 

One illustration of the rigidity with 
which Professor Elert deals with ethical 
problems is his statement about divorce. 
He says “adultery does not justify di- 
vorce—it is divorce” (pp. 94 f.). This 
he calls “ethos under law” and he sep- 
arates it from the “agape which bears 
all things.” Now there is a difference 
between the law and agape but surely 
the law can be wiser than this kind of 
external legalism suggests: it can learn 
from the gospel that adultery is not an 
absolute bar to a new beginning in the 











relationship and—perhaps this is an- 
other part of the law—that adultery 
may be a symptom of a condition for 
which “the innocent” party shares re- 
sponsibility. 

Professor Elert was not a narrow 
nationalist in spirit and this book has 
much to say about personal relations 
across national boundaries, but he 
seems to accept the absolutizing of one’s 
duty to one’s nation in a crisis when he 
says: “But when Satan promotes dis- 
cord and nation suddenly turns against 
nation, he [the citizen] must act solely 
in the cause of his nation without any 
‘ifs’ or ‘buts’” (p. 117). Satan as a 
scapegoat solves many problems! It is 
fortunate that many of the author’s 
Lutheran fellow countrymen did not 
act on that bad interpretation of the 
Christian law in the last war. 

On the issue that has been so difficult 
for Lutherans especially, the right of 
resistance to a tyrannical state, Profes- 
sor Elert expounds the traditional posi- 
tion with approval (p. 122), and then 
opens the door a crack for another view. 
He says that “citizens are no longer sub- 
ject to a public order which the rulers 
themselves have ravaged. The broken 
order must be replaced by a new or- 
der.” So far no change, but he adds 
this sentence: “If the incumbents are 
unwilling to make room it becomes im- 
perative to remove them by force.” 

There is much about brotherly ac- 
tion to relieve distress by the Christian 
community, but the attitude toward so- 
cial legislation is very grudging though 
not wholly negative. The limitations of 
thought here can be seen in the words: 
“economic problems always lie at the 
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extreme periphery of the Christian 
ethos” (p. 349). 

The Lutheranism here presented is 
a Lutheranism that has been little in- 
fluenced by ecumenical contacts. It has 
its counterparts in other confessions. 
The best corrective for it now can come 
from Lutheran sources. I wish that the 
book had been sent to a Lutheran for 
review ! 


Joun C. BENNETT 





Existentialism and Theology, by GEORGE 
W. Davis. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1957. 88 pp. $2.75. 


Tus slim book by the professor of 
Christian theology at Crozer Theologi- 
cal Seminary is an investigation of the 
contribution of Rudolf Bultmann to 
theological thought based upon the 
English translations of his works. Giv- 
ing an uncritical exposition, the author 
leaves to his readers to decide whether 
Bultmann “succeeds or fails in his en- 
deavor to make the Bible, despite its 
mythology, a source of life-power to 
men and women of scientific temper.” 
The demand for an existential theology 
is seen to lie in the need “to stem the 
tide of uncritical acceptance of New 
Testament mythology” in the “new 
supernaturalism espoused by Karl 
Barth” ; in the rise of existential philoso- 
phies; and the need to square the gospel 
with modern science. Subsequent chap- 
ters deal broadly with “The Nature and 
Place of Myth,’ “Myth and Human 
Existence,” “The Existential Meaning 
of New Testament Mythology” and 
“Existentialism and Man’s Historical 
Involvement.” 
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The title of the book is somewhat 
misleading, inasmuch as the author does 
not enter into a discussion of the differ- 
ence between theology and existential- 
ism and their relation to each other, 
nor does he investigate the philosophy 
of Martin Heidegger which informs so 
much of Bultmann’s thinking. Conse- 
quently his understanding of existen- 
tialism is not entirely satisfying when, 
for example, we are told that “the crea- 
tion myth . . . is a statement of existen- 
tial truth, timeless in character.” It is 
regrettable that Dr. Davis did not see 
fit to consider seriously the literature 
critical of Bultmann. Had he done so, 
he might have rendered a greater serv- 
ice toward a clarification of a genuine 
problem raised by Bultmann. For a 
brief introduction to Bultmann’s thought 
readers will be advised to read Ian 
Henderson’s Myth in the New Testa- 
ment along with this book. 


ARTHUR C, CocHRANE 





Christian Ethics, by Grorcia HaRK- 
NEss. Abingdon Press, Nashville and 
New York, 1957. 240 pp. $3.75. 


Amonc the considerable number of new 
books on Christian ethics published 
this year, this one of Miss Harkness 
stands out as a clear and straightfor- 
ward treatise, a popularization which 
does not cheapen the content of ma- 
terial or unduly push over the complexi- 
ties. 

It is designed as a systematic text, not 
a bouquet of homilies. The foundations 
are laid in an explication of New Tes- 
tament ethics, and the application to 
the traditional areas of marriage, eco- 
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nomics, race, and political life is spelled 
out, with an extended section on the 
problem of coercion. 

It is no secret that Miss Harkness is 
“liberal” in her theological orientation, 
though in this book as in others, she is 
open to the insights from the theology 
of the ecumenical movement. This ori- 
entation shows through these pages, in 
her statement of the norm of the ethical 
teaching of Jesus as all-sufficient for 
Christian ethics, and in her treatment of 
the priciples of “justice” as “the har- 
monious relation of life to life” (p. 
189), and which is the extension of 
Christian love, rather than its dialec- 
tical opposite. On occasion she falls 
into the clichés of an earlier liberalism: 
“Jesus called his followers . . . to trans- 
form the world” (p. 224), and some 
rather questionable expressions of con- 
fidence in historical progress: “At no 
time in human history has the revela- 
tion of God in Christ shone upon the 
human scene with greater clarity and 
power” (p. 225). Yet more typically 
she is cautious and balanced in her esti- 
mate of historic possibilities. 

Especially interesting, in light of her 
minority dissent from the report of the 
Dun Commission in 1950, is her care- 
ful discussion of the pacifist issue. She 
indicates the lines of Christian moral 
reasoning which lead to the non-pacifist 
and to the pacifist position, and leaves 
the decision for the Christian open, a 
commendable antilegalism. 

The most serious misgiving this re- 
viewer felt, as he pursued the argument, 
was whether as much as Miss Harkness 
claimed in the application section could 
be derived from the,corpus of the ethi- 

















cal teaching of Jesus, or “the total spirit 
of Jesus,” on the matter, for instance 
of private ownership of property, or of 
the ground of the authority of the 
state, and others, where, as she acknowl- 
edges, “the Bible is silent.” This of 
course is a moot question in modern 
Protestant social ethics: how to get 
from Jesus to the complexities of policy 
decision. There is a distance here which 
Miss Harkness bridges too easily. 


WALpo BEACH 





Ancient Roman Religion, edited by 
Freperick C, Grant. The Liberal 
Arts Press, New York, 1957. 252 pp. 


Cloth $3.75. Paper $1.75. 


THE primary aim of “The Library of 
Religion,’ planned by the Committee 
on the History of Religion of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and 
made possible by a generous grant from 
the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, is 
to make available to American students, 
the most essential texts in the religious 
literature of the world. 

An earlier volume in the series, also 
edited by Dr. Grant and appearing in 
1953, gave texts dealing with “Hellen- 
istic Religion—The Age of Syncretism.” 
This and the present companion vol- 
ume on Ancient Roman Religion place 
in the hand of the students valuable 
sources not easily available elsewhere 
from the period in which Christianity 
took its rise. The longest selection in the 
present volume is from Cicero’s treatise 
on “The Nature of the Gods,” which 
was “one of the most important works 
in the history of ancient religious 
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thought and in the philosophy of re- 
ligion.” 

Dr, Grant’s introduction, notes, and 
bibliographies greatly enhance the use- 
fulness of the volume. 





Tertullian’s Treatise on the Incarna- 
tion, edited by Ernest Evans. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1956. 


197 pp. $5.00. 


Tue Latin text, with critical notes, 
accompanied by an English translation 
on the opposite page; with an introduc- 
tion and commentary by a competent 
and practiced scholar (he has also 
edited Tertullian’s Treatise against 
Praxeas; Tertullian’s Tract on The 
Prayer; and St. Augustine’s Enchiri- 
dion). Truly a scholar’s delight. 





Early Medieval Theology (The Library 
of Christian Classics, Vol. IX), edited 
by Grorce E. McCracken, in col- 
laboration with Allen Cabaniss. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1957- 430 pp. $5.00. 


Tuis, the 16th volume in the Library 
of Christian Classics in the order of its 
appearance, brings before us twenty-one 
selected theological writings (some 
translated as a whole; others in part) 
from the 5th through the 11th cen- 
turies; many of which are now made 
available to English readers for the first 
time. The selections are arranged un- 
der four major heads: (1) The Nature 
of Divine Truth (theological); (2) 
God’s Word in Holy Scripture (exegeti- 
cal); (3) The Voice of the Preacher 
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(homiletical); and (4) The Ideal of 
the Priesthood (pastoral). Included are 
the Commonitory of Vincent of Lerins, 
in which he discusses the tests of divine 
truth and proposes his famed rule, 
“what has been believed always, every- 
where, by everyone”; opposing views 
of the Lord’s Supper set forth by Rad- 
bertus (first to enunciate clearly the 
view later known as transubstantiation ) 
and Ratrammus (who denied that the 
bread is to be identified with the body 
that hung on the cross) ; exegetical writ- 
ings on Job, Titus, Galatians and John; 
Claudius of Turin’s vigorous attack on 
the worship of images which was then 
spreading through the church; five ser- 
mons by the famed theologian Rabanus 
Maurus of Mainz; an anonymous “Ad- 
dress to the Clergy,” widely circulated 
among the western churches. 

The introductions and notes measure 
up to the high standards set in other 
volumes in the series, 





The Sources of Catholic Dogma, trans- 
lated by Roy J. Dererrart, from the 
goth edition of Henry Denzinger’s 
Enchiridion Symbololorum. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1957. 
xxxiv + 653 pp. + indexes, 67 pp. 
$8.50. 

THE first translation into English of this 

standard book of reference, originally 

published in 1854; a compilation of or- 
iginal sources, including ancient creeds, 
documents of Roman Pontiffs and of 

Councils, respecting vital questions of 

faith and morals, through the year 

1950. The three indexes (the first of 

scriptural passages; the second a syste- 


matic index of dogmatic and moral 
matters which also summarizes impor- 
tant pronouncements of popes and 
councils on basic doctrines; the third an 
alphabetic index of proper names and 
things) join to make this a superlative 
and invaluable book of reference for all 
interested in questions of Catholic 


dogma. 





Luther on Vocation, by GustaF Win- 
GREN. Muhlenberg Press, 1957. 256 


pp. $3.50. 


It is well known to students of church 
history that Martin Luther introduced 
a new conception of Christian vocation 
—or rather, that he reintroduced the 
conception which he had discovered in 
the Apostle Paul and the New Testa- 
ment generally. The Roman Catholic 
viewpoint in Luther’s day was that 
there is a special calling to which a 
select group of Christians are sum- 
moned, to obey Christ’s counsels of per- 
fection. Those who belong to this select 
group are the monastics, who live a life 
governed by their vows of brotherhood, 
celibacy, and obedience: and they alone 
can follow a full Christian vocation. 
On the other hand, ordinary Christians 
who seek to cultivate family life and to 
engage in business, can fulfill only 
Christ’s commands; and to them a 
Christian vocationgin the strictest sense 
is not open. This two-fold standard of 
Christian obedience Luther vehemently 
condemned. He denied that there is 
anything sacrosanct about the monastic 
life; and he vigorously asserted that 
God’s call comes to every Christian be- 
liever in the common tasks and respon- 
















































sibilities of life, which therefore become 
not secular duties, but Christian voca- 
tions, 

In this book Dr. Gustaf Wingren, 
who is professor of systematic theology 
at the Swedish University of Lund, ex- 
pounds the theology which underlies 
Luther’s fruitful and path-breaking con- 
ception of Christian vocation. It is a 
theology of justification by faith, in 
which such good works as men do can 
never effect their salvation, but can 
only follow it and supply proof of its 
reality. It is a theology of agape (love), 
that spirit of concern which Jesus em- 
bodied in his incarnation and atone- 
ment, and which the Christian believer 
ought to demonstrate in his daily life. 
It is a theology of Christian freedom, in 
which the precise action that love de- 
mands will vary with differing circum- 
stances and times. It is also a theology 
in which the devil plays a prominent 
part, everlastingly seeking to deflect the 
Christian from obeying God’s will and 
doing his commands. 

Dr. Wingren works all this out in 
such a fashion as to portray Luther’s 
viewpoint as a consistent and systematic 
whole. His book is not always easy 
reading, but it constitutes a well-in- 
formed introduction, not only to Lu- 
ther’s doctrine of Christian vocation, 
but to his theology in general. 


Norman V. Hope 





The Thundering Scot: A Portrait of 
john Knox, by Geppes MacGrecor. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 


1957. 240 pp. $3.95. 


Geppes MacGrecor has written a very 
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readable, well balanced, popular, yet 
scholarly account of the Scottish Re- 
former. It is an objective account, yet 
basically sympathetic. Knox’s strength 
as a popular leader, engaged in a mo- 
mentous struggle, both religiously and 
politically, is recognized; at the same 
time there is no attempt to conceal the 
Reformer’s many limitations. An oc- 
casional attempt to read Knox’s mind, 
as in his famous interviews with Mary, 
Queen of Scots, does not improve on 
Knox’s own blunt account. 





Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers, edited 
by GeorceE H. WILuiaMs and ANGEL 
M. MeErRGAL. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. 421 pp. $5.00. 


THIs is volume XXV in the monu- 
mental 26-volume Library of Christian 
Classics being published under the gen- 
eral editorship of John Baillie, John T. 
McNeill, and Henry P. Van Dusen. 
Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers con- 
tains selections from an important but 
little known group of sixteenth century 
authors. 


The reading of this volume provides 
concrete reminders of many things, The 
first is that in addition to the Lutheran, 
Calvinist, and Anglican expressions of 
the Reformation, there was also a “radi- 
cal reformation.” The better known re- 
formers did not go far enough in purg- 
ing worship and practice of things in 
the parent Roman Church inimical to 
the spirit and teaching of the Bible. 
George Blaurock protests: “But the 
pope did not derive infant baptism 
from Holy Scripture any more than 
purgatory, the Mass, prayer to the 
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saints, letters of indulgence, and all the 
rest” (p. 42). 

A second reminder is of the great 
variety of this so-called left wing of 
the Reformation—“a veritable banyan 
tree.” The editors describe three main 
groupings: the Anabaptists proper, the 
Spiritualists, and the Evangelical Ra- 
tionalists. Within these groupings there 
was great diversity. For instance, cer- 
tain Anabaptists were anti-Trinitarian 
and among the Spiritualists, who were 
generally individualistic and quietistic, 
there were the revolutionary totalitarian 
egalitarian Miintzerites. 

A third reminder is the distance 
which our Protestant groups have trav- 
elel in outgrowing the tensions and of- 
ten bitter animosities of those early 
years. Perhaps it is in this area that the 
reading of these selections may be most 
helpful as we seek to steer through dis- 
agreements and tensions of our century. 

A fourth reminder is the extent to 
which there was an evangelical move- 
ment within Spanish Catholicism. Part 
Two, almost one-fourth of the book, is 
given to selections from the writings of 
Juan de Valdés who is described as “the 
greatest of the Spanish Reformers.” 
How different the history of Spain 
might have been if this movement had 
prevailed. 

Though this volume presents only se- 
lections from these lesser known six- 
teenth century writers—and whether 
they have been wisely chosen few are 
competent to judge—we can all be 
grateful for those made available. There 
is much research to be done in this 


field. 
Dean G. McKEeE 





The Ministry in Historical Perspec- 
tives, edited by H. RicHarp NieBuHR 
and Daniet D. Wituiams. Harper 
and Brothers, ~~ York, 1957. 331 


pp. $5.00. 


ScuHorars of the highest repute (John 
Knox, George Williams, Roland H. 
Bainton, Wilhelm Pauck, Edward R. 
Hardy, Winthrop Hudson, Sidney L. 
Mead, and Robert Michaelson) trace 
in this book various aspects of the min- 
ister and his calling from New Testa- 
ment times to the present. It is a task 
superbly done, each contributor meas- 
uring up to his particular responsibility, 
though naturally there remain distinct 
points of view. This is the second vol- 
ume to appear in The Survey of Theo- 
logical Education in the United States 
and Canada, directed by H. Richard 
Niebuhr—a worthy and essential con- 
tribution to the total project. 





Man’s Western Quest: The Principles 
of Civilization, by DENIs pe RovcE- 
MENT. ‘Translated from the French 
by MontcoMery Betcion. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1957. 197 


pp. $3.00. 


Tuts book is volume thirteen in the 
World Perspectives Series, Ruth Nanda 
Anschen editor, which aims, through 
the writings of well recognized authori- 
ties from West and East, to interpret 
contemporary culture, in all its varie- 
gated richness, as an 9rganic whole, and 
thus to work towards a genuine, cultural 
world history. 


The author of this volume seeks to 
speak to the West about its own cultural 

















heritage, and, in the light of that, to 
point towards its future. In doing so, 
he is consciously addressing also the 
East; and he expresses the hope that 
some one will do the same thing for the 
East, for the enlightenment of the West, 
thus participating in a dialogue that 
may serve to bring the best of both 
closer towards a unity. His rich quali- 
fications in literature, philosophy, pro- 
testant theology, military life, cultural 
history, and in practical efforts towards 
European unification certainly equip 
him to speak, as few others could, for 
Europe. It may be doubted whether 
his several years in the United States 
have given him an equal qualification 
for speaking to and for us; but Ameri- 
cans would be wise at least to consider 
thoughtfully both his kindly reflections 
on our defects and his contention that 
the hope for Western culture still lies 
in Europe. His reasons for the latter 
judgment are that Europe is the creator 
of that culture which has gone forth, 
as no other culture ever did, to bless the 
whole earth; that the divergent ele- 
ments out of which it was created and 
through which it may be preserved 
and further developed are still present 
in Europe as they are nowhere else; 
and that Europe alone, therefore, “still 
retains the meaning of intimate bal- 
ance” (Cf. pp. 46, 166 f.). 

He interprets Western culture as a 
quest, in contrast with that of the East 
which has always sought, he thinks 
without success, to provide man with 
a way. Like Abraham, we have gone 
out not knowing whither we were go- 
ing, and, like him, we have found no 
continuing city. Our culture is charac- 
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terized by a fundamental anxiety and 
a permanent disorder which are not, as 
generally believed, sources of weakness. 
They are the secrets of our strength, 
going “back to the living springs of our 
civilization” (p. 160). The paradoxes 
of our culture “cannot be overcome by 
the reduction of one of their terms and 
they do not bear theoretical mediation; 
they have therefore to be lived in ten- 
sion (p. 167). 

The historical source of this distinc- 
tive Western characteristic is found in 
the discovery by the Early Church Fa- 
thers of the concept of the person (p. 
37 f.). They did it in their effort to 
think together beliefs about God and 
Christ which appear to be contradic- 
tory. Then the concept was transferred 
to the human sphere and was found to 
provide both solutions and ever fruitful 
further problems in grappling with the 
unity and diversity of individuals and of 
groups. Thus arose the peculiar dyna- 
mism of Western culture. Its charac- 
teristic is that solutions always lead to 
further problems; so that it is a con- 
tinuing quest, not a final way. 

The book is well written and easily 
read; but it is full of illuminating in- 
sights and provocative suggestions that 
haunt one with the feeling that, per- 
haps, it ought to be read again. 


ANDREW K. RULE 





Freedom of the Will: The Works of 
Fonathan Edwards, edited by Paut 
Ramsey. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1957. 494 pp. $6.50. 

“Tus book alone,” writes Paul Ram- 

sey in his introduction, “is sufficient to 
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establish its author as the greatest phil- 
osopher-theologian yet to grace the 
American scene.” It is the belief of 
this reviewer that most authorities 
would readily concur in this high esti- 
mate of the stature and contribution of 
Jonathan Edwards. That his achieve- 
ments came to pass despite the handi- 
caps to scholarly development in colo- 
nial New England stamps them as all 
the more remarkable. It has often been 
acknowledged by European scholars 
that, had Edwards had the opportunity 
for intellectual training and intercourse 
afforded by a British or continental uni- 
versity, his name would have won an 
even more renowned place among the 
great thinkers of all time. 


It is fitting, therefore, that an up-to- 
date and adequate edition of his vol- 
uminous works (running to ten volumes 
in earlier editions) should be made 
available. It is also fitting that the first 
volume to appear should be what is 
generally regarded as his greatest 
(though not his most original) work, 
namely, to quote the full title, “A care- 
ful and strict Enquiry into the modern 
prevailing Notions of that Freedom of 
Will which is supposed to be essential to 
Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Re- 
ward and Punishment, Praise and 
Blame.” Norman Kempt Smith, for- 
merly professor of philosophy in Edin- 
burgh University, told his students that 
one could not find a better treatment 
of this subject than Edwards’, and this 
reviewer, for one, knows no way to re- 
fute him. A problem basic to Calvin’s 
thought, but which he touched only 
lightly and seemed glad to drop, is 
wrestled with by Edwards in the light 


of the Arminian controversy to the bit- 
ter end. Anyone who is tempted to a 
glib use of the term freedom, or to by- 
pass the basic problem of theological 
determination as unimportant or to 
“solve” it by recourse to the concept of 
paradox, should be assigned this book 
as required reading. Indeed, it is by 
itself a rather thorough course in Cal- 
vinistic theology. 

Paul Ramsay, editor of this volume of 
the Yale series, contributes an excellent 
introduction of 128 pages in which he 
presents a brief biography of Edwards, 
a helpful analysis of the Inquiry in the 
light of the theological issues of his time 
and of ours, and a discussion of Ed- 
wards’ relation to Leibniz, Locke, and 
Hume and to his chief theological op- 
ponents, Thomas Chubb, Danile Whit- 
ley, and Isaac Watts, 

Needed improvements are made in 
the text and in the printing and, as an 
added merit, the volume is very attrac- 
tively bound. 


JouNn Newton THoMAS 





George Whitefield: Wayfaring Witness, 
by Stuart C. Henry. The Abing- 
don Press, New York and Nashville. 


224 pp. $3.75. 


A readable, yet scholarly account of 
the man, his message and the way in 
which it was received. Broadly sympa- 
thetic, Dr. Henry at times seems to lean 
over backward in his attempt to hold 
the balances evenly. The evidence he 
adduces does not, for example, prove 
that Whitefield’s marriage was a fail- 
ure. The fact that he expected men to 
respond to the gospel message, in spite 











of his emphasis on the divine sovereign- 
ty, including predestination, does not 
substantiate the charge that there was 
a hiatus between his faith and his theol- 
ogy. Whitfield’s preaching, we read on 
one page, was attended by a “belittling 
of the virtue of good works,” and on 
the very next page that he “was ever a 
preacher to insist not only upon repen- 
tance but also upon ‘fruits meet for 
repentance.’ ” Such blemishes, if so they 
be, are minor. Professor Henry has 
given us a fresh and penetrating study 
of both the man and his message, one 
that is timely (in view of the present in- 
terest in mass evangelism) and warmly 
to be welcomed. 





Christianity and World Issues, by T. B. 
Maston. The Macmillan Co., New 


York, 1957. 374 pp- $5.00. 


Tuts book is offered as a text for use by 
seminary teachers or by teachers in 
church-related colleges. The chapters 
deal with the basic Christian 
approaches to life, with the doctrine of 
the individual, with problems of the 
family, race, economic life, Commu- 
nism, war and peace, and a world in 
crisis. The last chapter speaks of the 
principles and strategies of Christianity 
in the task of transforming the world. 
There is an annotated reference list of 
books for each topic. 

This work is supported by a wide 
range of scholarship, is marked by a 
skill in clear and coherent exposition, 
by a talent for getting at once to the 
essential, and by a proper awareness of 
the variety of Christian alternatives. 
Some readers will feel that there is not 
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enough bite to the ethical challenge of 
Dr. Maston, and that the tensions of 
which he speaks are often too mildly 
presented and too smoothly resolved. 
Others will applaud the poise of his 
perspective, the objective and discrimi- 
nating character of his thought, and the 
honest effort to be catholic and inclu- 
sive in his outlook. In any case there 
will be many class-rooms, in the college 
and in the church, where this book can 
be used as an effective starting-point 
for Christian discussion of world issues. 


Rosert E. Fircu 





Life-Situation Preaching, by CHARLES 
F. Kemp. The Bethany Press, St. 


Louis, 1956. 224 pp. $3.00. 


Tue author, an experienced pastor and 
a trained psychologist, uses twelve fam- 
ous sermons by outstanding preachers 
of the roth and 2oth centuries, as 
striking examples of the way in which 
these pulpit giants reached the hearts 
and minds of their congregations by 
speaking directly to “life situations.” 
Included in his selections are sermons 
by contemporary preachers such as 
Sockman, Bonnell, and Buttrick; also 
men of an earlier day, like Phillips 
Brooks and Horace Bushnell. Dr. 
Kemp’s comments and analyses are il- 
luminating and the book is recom- 
mended, especially for young ministers. 


Joun A. MacLean 





The Seven Words from the Cross, by 
RatpH G. TurnsButi. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, 1956. 53 pp. 
$1.50. 
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SERMON studies for the Easter season, 


by the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Seattle. 





Great Christian Plays, edited by THEO- 
DORE MacLean Switz and RoBert 
A. Jounston. The Seabury Press, 
Greenwich, 1956. 306 pp. $7.50. 


Tuis collection had its genesis, evident- 
ly, when Dr. Switz attended the show- 
ing of two dramatic presentations by 
the Drama Department of North- 
western University, given as a contri- 
bution to the religious life of the com- 
munity of Evanston. This reviewer 
also happened to be present at the 
presentation of Abraham and Isaac 
and Totentanz, and can attest to the 
powerful effect those plays produced 
on the congregations. 

Now the Brome Abraham and Isaac 
and the morality play, Totentanz, are 
gathered together with the York Resur- 
rection, the Digby Conversion of St. 
Paul and Everyman, another morality, 
in a convenient form for the use of 
church dramatic groups. The plays are 
put in modern English, several of them 
with accompanying music written new- 
ly for this edition by Thomas Mat- 
thews, Director of Music in Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, Evan- 
ston. There are adequate production 
notes for the guidance of what is as- 
sumed will be productions relatively 
free from stage settings and furniture— 
for this is an effort to make available 
drama suitable for liturgical use in the 
chancel. 

The book is unfortunately named, 
for the title leads one to expect a 





rather wider assortment of plays; fur- 
thermore, the second half of the book 
contains not selected plays but choric 
readings: Four Apostles by Hewitt B. 
Vinnedge; The Royal Pathway—ex- 
cerpts from The Imitation of Christ; 
The Suffering of St. Mary by Charles 
Peguy; and dialogues from the Fourth 
Gospel. All of these materials are ex- 
cellent and practical, and if used will 
do much to advance religious drama 
beyond the stage of what one critic 
once called “nightgown drama,” to 
which in the era of cheesecloth costum- 
ing for religious pageants the churches 
were once too fondly addicted. 


KENpDIG BRUBAKER CULLY 





And Walk In Love, by HENRIETTA 
BucKMASTER. Random House, New 


York, 1956. 404 pp. $3.95. 


I HAVE often wondered what went on 
in the life of the Apostle Paul in be- 
tween the great moments recorded in 
the New Testament. Of course I have 
imagined and expanded and filled in 
when treating the life of this great 
first century Christian, but never be- 
fore have I had such insights into the 
“off hours” when the great moments 
were being prepared for, as I had dur- 
ing and after the reading of this novel. 
Henrietta Buckmaster has performed 
an invaluable service for those who 
would understand the tremendous 
events through which Paul blazed the 
trail for Christ. It is an absorbing 
novel and well worth the reading. It 
is remarkably accurate in its faithful- 
ness to scholarly conclusions. And Walk 
In Love fulfills the chief desire of the 














author as she describes it: “I wished to 
evaluate these early Christian days free 
of theological reasonings, disputations 
of sects, and the deposit of nearly two 
thousand years.” 

For the clergy especially, but for the 
serious, eager minded laity as well, this 
novel makes a much-needed contribu- 
tion to the understanding of first cen- 
tury Christianity. 


James W. KENNEDY 





The Making of the Sermon, by ROBERT 
J. McCracken. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1956. 104 pp. $2.00. 


As the distinguished minister in The 
Riverside Church, New York, the au- 
thor has earned the rare right to give 
counsel on “the making of the sermon.” 
He does just that. This is not a book on 
the place of preaching in the life of the 
church. It has an intimate and im- 
mediate end in view, how to be ready 
for next Sunday. The chapters in the 
book were first given as The Stone Lec- 
tures in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, and the invitation to give the 
lectures carried the suggestion that the 
method of the lecturer in sermon prep- 
aration be described. Dr. McCracken 
makes it plain that apart from “long 
range preparation” the minister leads a 
hand-to-mouth existence which limits 
his effectiveness as a preacher and, by 
comparison, impoverishes the people 
who sit under his preaching. To him 
preaching is a business that demands 
thinking far ahead; that is built upon 
careful study of texts, of themes, and 
of the whole body of Christian Faith; 
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that never is the declaration of truth 
out of the context of the needs of the 
church in which he ministers; and that 
is possible only after the preacher has 
prepared himself in soul, as well as in 
subject matter and method. It is always 
rewarding when a competent man in 
any field allows a confederate in that 
field to watch him work. In a manner 
of speaking, a study of this book is an 
invasion of the study of a notable 
preacher. His artfulness may be the 
despair of most. His winsomeness in 
writing, his method of sermon prepara- 
tion, and his vision of what a preacher 
ought to be and do will be the encour- 
agement of all who read this book. 


James A. Jones 





The Minister's Complete Guide to Suc- 
cessful Retirement, by NorMAN Los- 
SENZ. Channel Press, Inc., Great 
Neck, New York, 1955. 192 pp. 
$2.95. 


How may a minister about to retire 
leave his congregation gracefully—and 
helpfully? How may he plan his retire- 
ment? How use his personal finances 
most wisely? How get the most out of 
Social Security? What about taxes? 
How set up an insurance program? 
How piece out one’s income? How 
choose a place to live? How manage to 
travel after retirement? How build up 
one’s health? How make one’s marriage 
a real contribution to the community? 
How never really retire? 

Every year a number of ministers 
reach the age of retirement and rela- 
tively few of them find the adjustment 
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easy. This “straight-from-the-shoulder 
book . . . examines and advises on the 
financial, emotional, geographical, phys 
ical, and spiritual aspects of retirement,” 
particularly the first four, and does so 
in a thorough-going way. For example, 
in the chapter captioned “Choosing a 
Place to Live After Retirement,” the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
Atlantic Seaboard, the Middle Atlantic 
States, Florida, the Gulf Coast, the 
Ozarks, the Southwest, and California 
are set forth in detail, all the way from 
climate to the cost of living, a section 
in the Appendix giving the “Ragweed 
Pollen Index” of all the states, from 
Alabama to Wyoming. The closing 
chapter of the book, on “You Will 
Never Really Retire,” while all too 
brief, has some valuable suggestions on 
the ways a minister may extend his 
ministry to the church and the com- 
munity and strengthen “the qualities of 
trust, dependence and peace.” The re- 
tired minister—and his wife—will find 
in this book the answer to many a ques- 
tion they have been asking. 


J. Gray MCALLISTER 





Albert Schweitzer: The Story of his 
Life, by JEAN PrerHa.. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, 1957. 160 
pp. $3.00. 


“Tue Life of a Good Man,” is the sub- 
title to the author’s German version. 
Schweitzer is a good man, filled with 
love for men in their need. He is also 
an amazingly gifted man. But these 
gifts were developed by a man, blessed 
with a sound body, which enabled him 


at the drive of his will to do an enor- 
mous amount of work to develop these 
gifts. 

The author, in this short biography, 
is able in an interesting way to picture 
the deep impressions of childhood which 
entered in to mold his life—Bartholdi’s 
figure of the negro, the forgiving smile 
of a peddler, the love and prayer for 
his animal friends. He also tells of the 
crucial turning points in his life—the 
day he got a new clue to the interpreta- 
tion of Jesus, his meeting with the com- 
poser and organist, Charles Marie Wi- 
dor, his decision to become a missionary 
doctor in Africa, his sudden apprehen- 
sion of the key to the ethical life—“rev- 
erence for life.” The last forty years 
are more lightly touched, for the essen- 
tials of the man lie before one, and the 
rest is but their outworking. This is an 
excellent book for one seeking a clue to 
the understanding of this world figure. 


J. E. Bear 





Religious Buildings for Today, edited by 
Joun Knox SHear. An Architec- 
tural Record Book, published by F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, New York, 


1957. 183 pp. (No price.) 


A collection of recently completely re- 
ligious buildings, mostly churches, of 
“modern” design, from many areas of 
the world, selected by the editors of the 
Architectural Record. Churches of the 
major Protestant denominations, Ro- 
man Catholic churches, and Jewish 
synagogues are described in brief text 
and illustrated (beautifully) by photo- 
graphs and drawings. Each case study 

















includes interior and exterior photo- 
graphs with detailed floor plans. 





Christians are Citizens, by Epwarp L. 
Lone, Jr., Joun D. Mose ey, Ros- 
ERT B. McNEILL, JoHN H. Marion, 
and Francis Pickens MILteEr. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1957. 139 


PP- 


Tuis volume has been prepared by the 
Division of Christian Relations of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., for use in 
local churches. 


Dr. Long’s opening chapter on the 
foundations of Christian citizenship is 
ably written; he sees the state as helping 
to implement the neighborly love en- 
joined by Christ, serving as a co-ordi- 
nating agency, and as a restrainer of 
evil. Especially provocative is his dis- 
cussion of middle axioms of political 
conduct which function somewhere be- 
tween ultimate principles and specific 
decisions in concrete historical situa- 
tions. The reviewer has some qualms 
about such affirmations as, “Our citi- 
zenship within the political order is the 
primary and most crucial of all our 
earthly loyalties,” and, “The Christian’s 
highest secondary allegiance (after 
God) is te the society in which he lives 
as a citizen.” 


Dr. Moseley’s theme is, ““The Chris- 
tian and his Government.” He inter- 
weaves the theology of neighborliness 
and the ideology of democratic govern- 
ment and analyzes some of the difficul- 
ties and responsibilities of the citizen’s 
role. The style and content alike make 
the chapter outstanding. 
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Dr. McNeill, a Georgia pastor from 
Columbus, opens his chapter on “A 
Christian in his Community” by telling 
of how Christian people cleaned up 
Phoenix City across the river in Ala- 
bama. He makes it clear that many 
problems call for concerted action, that 
personal piety is only one kind of good- 
ness, and not always enough, 

John H. Marion calls for more gen- 
eral and active participation in the 
struggle for justice in the face of differ- 
ences in religion, race, and economic 
status. 

Francis Pickens Miller writes on citi- 
zenship as a Christian vocation. The 
Christian’s political opportunities are 
discussed under the captions of voting 
intelligently, joining a party, running 
for office, and making a witness even 
as a loser. One wonders why the author 
gives so little thought to the opportuni- 
ties of the Christian who is already in 
office. What are the possibilities of be- 
ing Christian as law-maker and admin- 
istrator? How may rank and file 
citizens give him support? And how 
much scope, it may be asked, is afforded 
the reform-minded civil servant who 
functions in an impersonal bureaucratic 
organization? 

A list of study questions for each 
chapter, along with recommended au- 
dio-visual aids, has been prepared by 
Philip Leslie Bullock. 


Tuomas Hancock GRAFTON 





Seeking to be Christian in Race Rela- 

tions, by BENJAMIN E. Mays. Friend- 
ship Press, New York, 1957. 84 pp. 
$1.50. 
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As material for the current emphasis in 
many American churches on the theme 
“Christ, the Church, and Race,” the 
president of Morehouse College has 
rewritten a useful book of his that has 
been in circulation for many years. In 
so doing, he has made a good book 
even better. Much of the solid, biblical 
material that marked Dr. Mays’ mem- 
orable address to the Evanston Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches 
has been incorporated in this new edi- 
tion. Many other additions have been 
prompted by the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1954 and its sequels, 

The strong point of this little book is 
its emphasis on the theological aspects 
of race relations. Although the testi- 
monies of scientists and others are 
brought in at appropriate places, the 
main line of the argument is theological 
from start to finish. This is a refreshing 
supplement to the mass of books which 
deal chiefly in the sociological aspects of 
the problem. It will be disturbing to 
those who have felt that the problem is 
only, or chiefly, a political and social 
one. 

The doctrines of God, man, Christ, 
sin, and the church, as well as the 
Christian ethic of love, are all brought 
to bear on race relations. With some 
hesitation it may be suggested that a 
more profound treatment of some of 
those doctrines, notably the church, 
might have produced even more search- 
ing insights for race relations. 

The book is written in very simple 
language, and is recommended for 
young people, but it is not child’s play. 
Through it all breathes the earnestness 
of a man who has lived with prejudice 





all his life. One marvels at his freedom 
from bitterness, and at his insight into 
the fact that prejudice hurts the one 
who discriminates just as surely as the 
one who is discriminated against. 


ALBERT C. WINN 





Progress against Prejudice, by ROBERT 
Root. Friendship Press, New York, 


1957. 165 pp. $2.50. 


ALso prepared for the emphasis on 
“Christ, the Church, and Race,” this 
book is essentially a skillful piece of re- 
porting by a trained journalist. It starts 
from the admitted position that “like 
war, adultery, and greed, racism is 
wrong.” ‘To those who disagree with 
this basic premise, the book will not 
represent progress at all. For those who 
agree, Mr. Root does not attempt to 
paint the whole tangled picture of good 
and bad race relations that have de- 
veloped in the wake of the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision. Rather, he has 
expressly looked for the bright side of 
the picture, and he attempts to record 
chiefly the real progress that has been 
quietly made all along. This is of real 
value, since riots and outbreaks of vio- 
lence generally get the headlines and 
“success stories” seldom make the news- 
papers at all. 

The author is particularly concerned 
with what is happening in the churches. 
Readers may be surprised to hear stories 
of church after church that has stood its 
ground in a changing neighborhood 
rather than flee to the suburbs, and has 
found new life in a genuinely interracial 
ministry. These few moving stories, 
however, need to be balanced with the 

















sober judgment of Frank Loescher in 
The Protestant Church and the Negro 
that, as late as 1948, Negro member- 
ship was confined to less than one per 
cent of the white churches. 

The reader will wish he had more 
details about some of the cases Root 
cites. One gets the feeling that there 
is much jumping from one thing to 
another. But that is perhaps necessary 
for the “big picture” Root gives, 

There is a certain pathos about some 
of the “signs of progress.” True enough 
when Root wrote in late 1956, some of 
them had been tragically reversed by 
the rising tide of tension before the 
book isued from the press. But Root’s 
main thesis, that progress is being made, 
stands and ought to be heeded. 


ALBERT C. WINN 





Toward a Christian Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, A Symposium, edited by JoHN 
PAUL VON GRUENINGEN. The West- 
minster Press. 191 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts book contains the eleven ad- 
dresses, later revised, delivered at a 
three-day convocation devoted to out- 
lining a Christian philosophy of educa- 
tion. The authors are all involved in 
some form of higher education and 
write out of personal experience. A 
number of chapters stand out, it ap- 
pears to this reviewer, as of special sig- 
nificance. Joseph Haroutunian, of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary in the 
chapter, “A Protestant Theory of Edu- 
cation,” puts at the center of a Chris- 
tian philosophy of education “the Chris- 
tian understanding of human life as a 
restoration to humanity in Jesus Christ, 
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by the Spirit of God working among 
men.” ‘This idea that God has pre- 
sented to men in Jesus Christ “the true 
man, man’s true nature,” and that to 
become like unto “the true man re- 
vealed in Jesus” will require a complete 
change in men, sets the redeeming work 
of God at the center of Christian educa- 
tion. This contrasts sharply with so 
much humanistic education that new 
light is thrown by this idea on all edu- 
cational procedure. 

J. Edward Dirks, the newly elected 
President of Presbyterian San Anselmo 
Theological Seminary discussed “Faith 
and Reason.” He points out that Chris- 
tian education cannot be indifferent to 
“the results of disjuncture between faith 
and reason.” He examines three ap- 
proaches which have been made to faith 
and reason: (1) that they are wholly 
distinct, even contradictory; (2) a dis- 
tinction in their functions, while related 
to common objectives; (3) the expres- 
sion of the Protestant Reformation, 
again reasserted today, that faith is in- 
involved in all levels of human experi- 
ence and knowledge and that reason 
has the significant task of elaborating 
and understanding faith’s commitments. 
He urges that Christian education con- 
tinue to explore the relationship of 
faith and reason, using the widely 
quoted phrase “Christian faith is a 
meeting.” “a meeting where the divine 
reason sets up its law in the region of 
man’s understanding.” 

Another chapter of interest is “Curri- 
culum in the Christian College,” by 
Merrimon Cuninggim, President of Per- 
kins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University. He says, “The 
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curriculum is simply the instrument 
through which the purpose of the insti- 
tution is made manifest to its students,” 
and if the institution is Christian then 
the curriculum will give evidence of it. 
He emphasizes that the Christian col- 
lege must first of all be “a college,” with 
excellence throughout its entire aca- 
demic program. But a mere dedication 
to truth is not enough to make a col- 
lege Christian, there must be a thorough 
penetration of Christian faith through 
the entire college. 

Dr. Ruth Eckert, Professor of Higher 
Education at the University of Minne- 
sota, discussed most helpfully “Ma- 
terials and Methods in the Christian 
College.” She says “faced with today’s 
uncommonly urgent problems, the 
Christian college cannot afford to be a 
second- or third-rate institution. She 
urges Christian educators to be aware 
of and use all the best materials but 
with appreciation of the fact “that the 
Son of God became the Son of Man to 
raise men to full membership in the 
family of God,” so that Christian edu- 
cation must always appreciate the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual, the 
learner’s right to free inquiry, faith’s 
recognition that man can never live 
adequately by values that can be wholly 
validated experimentally, the account- 
ability of each individual to God, and 
the realization that God’s purposes are 
sought not alone in individual lives but 
in the whole society of men. 

Other chapters have real interest, 
“The Need: A World View,” by Presi- 
dent Rian, Jamestown College; ““Com- 
munity and Personality,” by Dr. Max- 
son of the U.S.A. Presbyterial Board of 





Christian Education; “Christian Per- 
sonality and Christian Education,” by 
President Bergendoff of Augustana Col- 
lege; “Administration in the Christian 
College,” by President Kretzmann of 
Valparaiso University; “The Goals of 
Christian Education,’ by Kermit I. 
Brown, Executive Director of the Dan- 
forth Foundation; “The Marks of a 
Christian College,” by Elton Trueblood, 
Professor, Earlham College. 

This is a book which makes an im- 
portant contribution to an area which 
is today the concern of many who are 
convinced that Christian faith again 
must assert its supreme relevancy for 
education. 

HunrtTER B. BLAKELY 





Biblical Theology and Christian Edu- 
cation, by RANDOLPH CruMP MIL- 
LER. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1956. xiv, 226 pp. $3.50. 


Now that Lewis Sherrill has gone to his 
reward, Professor Miller bids fair to be- 
come our top philosopher of Christian 
education. Already he has shown, in 
A Clue to Christian Education, that 
Christian education cannot be divorced 
from theology, and that it is most con- 
genial with the theology of relationship. 
In this book, which is constructed to be 
a companion to his Clue, he shows that 
“The Bible, seen as a record of the 
mighty acts of God, becomes the source 
of theology in a new key” (p. 3). The 
Bible speaks to folk within the frame- 
work of the church as a community of 
the Holy Spirit. The gospel speaks to 
folk where they are now. “This is Chris- 
tian education for the present moment, 














the point at which God and man enter 
a renewed personal relationship within 
a community of persons” (p. 4). Dr. 
Miller, after two introductory chapters, 
discusses the biblical drama of redemp- 
tion under five headings, Creation, 
Covenant, Christ, Church, and Con- 
summation. He concludes with chap- 
ters on Commitment and Criticism. In 
the central chapters, he begins with a 
brief summary of what biblical theology 
has to say on the subject, then describes 
succinctly how this great phase of the 
drama of redemption may be taught to 
each age group in the church school. 
The treatment is inevitably sketchy, and 
there are minor flaws, but on the whole 
the author is in the main stream of bib- 
lical understanding. In its own right 
this book is of real value in suggesting 
relationships between biblical theology 
and Christian education. Its chief value 
perhaps is as a witness to the fact that 
Christian educators now know their 
task cannot be accomplished unless they 
are rooted and grounded in the perspec- 
tive of the Bible. It is to be hoped that 
other men will deal with specific topics 
as effectively as Dr. Miller has dealt 
with the whole sweep of the biblical 


story. 
Harry G. GoopyKOoNTz 





Helping Families Through the Church: 
A Symposium on Family Life Educa- 
tion, edited by Oscar E, Frucnrt. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. 


Louis, 1957. 344 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts book is written by members of 
The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
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for the church. The editor, who has 
written ten of the twenty-seven chap- 
ters, is secretary of adult education and 
of the family life committee of his 
church. The other chapters are pre- 
pared by social workers, professors, pas- 
tors, and board secretaries working in- 
dependently of each other, so there 
is a good deal of repetition as they cover 
closely related subjects. 

It is a profoundly religious book, “in- 
terested not primarily in developing the 
morally good family but, by the grace 
of God, in making the Christian family. 
Its base and starting point as well as its 
drive and motivation is the love of 
Christ.” 

It is a thoroughly practical book as 
it seeks not only to set up ideals for the 
family and the church, but to indicate 
definite ways in which these two great 
institutions can develop within them- 
selves and can help each other. The 
authors seem to agree that the program 
should be family-centered rather than 
church-centered, and that the family is 
“not only the first but also the most 
important institution in the world.” 

While the book is prepared for a 
particular denomination, the leaders of 
any local church will find it helpful. I 
am acquainted with no other book 
which is so specific in its suggestions, 
and which places the emphasis so 
squarely on the necessity of the family 
becoming Christian. 

The value of the book for study is en- 
hanced by well-considered questions at 
the end of each chapter, and an anno- 
tated bibliography in the final section. 


W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 
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